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Dunmore-- Virginia’s Last Royal 
Governor 


By ELizaseTH ANN WRIcK* 


EARLY LIFE AND NEW YORK GOVERNORSHIP 


John Murry, the fourth Earl of Dunmore, was born in 1732, 
in Scotland, the eldest son of William Murry, third Earl of 
Dunmore, and the Honorable Catherine Nairn, the third daugh- 
ter of William, Lord Nairn. He was descended on his mother’s 
side from the royal house of Stuart, and his father’s peerage 
dated back to 1684. At the death of his father in 1756 young 
Murry, at the age of twenty-four, succeeded to the peerage 
and became Lord Dunmore, Viscount Fincastle, and Baron of 
Blair, of Monlin and of Tillimet. 


From 1761 to 1769 Dunmore sat in the House of Lords as 
a representative peer of Scotland in the twelfth, and first two 
sessions of the thirteenth Parliament.’ He evidently stood in 
favor with King George III, for in December, 1769, he was ap- 
pointed to the important and lucrative post of Governor of 
New York Colony. In a letter from the Earl of Hillsborough to 
Lieutenant Governor Cadwallader Colden, dated December 
9, 1769, he announced that the King “had been pleased to name 
Lord Dunmore as governor of the colony” and that he would 
set out for New York in the spring.” 

After much delay Dunmore arrived in New York with his 


* Author’s Note: It seems strange that Lord Dunmore, who played such an 
important part in the lives of the Virginians and the history of the colony, 
should have been so neglected by historians. Having been given an un- 
popular name he has remained so in Virginia. It is the purpose of this 
monograph to present an impartial and unbiased biography of the governor 
with special emphasis on his Virginia life. There has been no attempt to 
present the history of the time except, of course, as it relates to Dunmore. 

Of special interest to West Virginians may be the battle of Point Pleasant 
known as Dunmore’s War. Over enthusiastic patriots have called this the 
first battle of the Revolution. It was not this, for it was fought by American 
troops and supplies against their enemies the Indians, not against Britain. 
It shows, however, the interest of the Virginians in the valuable western 
lands which now make up West Virginia. 

1 The Dictionary of National terse ad (edited by Leslie Stephen and Sidney 
Lee), London: The Macmillan Company, 1885-1901, XIII, 1285; L. G. Tyler, 
Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography, I, 70. 

2 E. B. O'Callaghan, Documents Relating to the Colonial History of New York, 
New York: Weed, Parsons and Company, 1856, VIII, 193. 
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family, furniture and personal possessions on October 18, 1770. 
In his report to Lord Hillsborough he expressed his satisfac- 
tion in his new position as follows: * 


I arrived here the 18th inst: and the next day my com- 
mission was published with the usual ceremonies. 

I have the greatest reason to be pleased with the recep- 
tion I have met with and from the good humor that now 
appears among the people I conceive hopes of an easy and 
peaceful administration. 


His optimistic hopes, however, were short-lived, for he soon 
became entangled in a dispute with Cadwallader Colden, who 
had served as Lieutenant Governor until his arrival. In his 
instructions from King George he was given permission to 
collect his share of the salary and perquisites of government 
from the date of his commission, January 2, 1770, to the date 
of his arrival, October 18, 1770. When he made the claim of 
one-half the emoluments from Lieutenant Governor Colden, 
Colden refused on the grounds that it was not the custom and 
“had not been paid to any governor for the past fifty years.’ 
Failing to win what he considered his just dues, Dunmore 
brought suit in the King’s name against Colden.' Since the 
suit was filed in Chancery, where the Governor was the only 
judge, the decision was not in doubt either to Dunmore or 
Colden. Seeking aid from higher powers, Colden presented 
his arguments in several urgent letters to Lord Hillsborough.* 
but the King refused to alter his original instructions. No 
record is to be found of the actual payment of the money but 
doubtless it was paid. The salary for the Governor of New 
York was £2,000 per annum, to be paid from the revenue on 
tea." Dunmore’s share of one-half, from January to October, 
would have amounted to something over £750, plus extra 
fees. It was natural that he would want to collect such a sum 
if possible. 


Turning from personal dispute to affairs of the colony, Dun- 
more found much to trouble his “easy and peaceful adminis- 
tration.” Prior to his arrival Lieutenant Governor Colden had 


O'Callaghan, op. cit., VIII, 209. 
250. 
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written to Lord Hillsborough, the colonial secretary, describ- 
ing the disturbed state of the Assembly. “We have,” said he, 
“two parties in violent opposition.” Both sides refused to 
grant the money needed for quartering the troops lest they 
incur the disfavor of the people. All awaited the arrival of the 
new governor to settle the dispute.* In addition there raged 
a boundary dispute between Cumberland and Gloucester 
Counties over the New York-New Hampshire boundary. In 
his report Dunmore described the condition as “lamentable. . . 
with continual riots.”* He immediately began an investiga- 
tion of the basis of the trouble and late in February 1771, 
came to the decision that “the disorders of that country owe 
their origin and progress to the intrigues of persons in power 
in the province of New Hampshire with aims to enhancing 
their private fortunes out of the crown lands.”'’ He continued 
to assert the New York claim, the quarrel growing hotter until 
on April 2, 1771, he reported to Lord Hillsborough, “I continue 
to prorogue the assembly from week to week that they may 
be in instant readiness in case of war.”'' He asked that the 
King send surveyors to settle the boundary line, but the home 
government seemed to feel that it was a local dispute and in 
his letters to the Governor, Lord Hillsborough makes no men- 
tion of a solution. 


In the midst of all the disturbances, and less than two months 
after his arrival in New York, Dunmore received in January, 
1771, notice from Lord Hillsborough (in a letter dated Decem- 
ber 11, 1770), that “His Majesty had been graciously pleased 
to nominate you as Governor of Virginia and it is a great 
pleasure for me to have the honor to acquainte your Lord with 
the mark of his Majesty’s favor. Your Commission . . . and 
instructions are in preparing with all possible dispatch.””” 


Lord Dunmore received with reluctance the news of his 
transfer to Virginia and he asked Governor William Tryon, of 
North Carolina, his successor, to exchange the position for 
the Virginia governorship."* In a private letter to Lord Hills- 


8 Ibid., 214. 
® Ibid., 252. 
10 Tbid., 266. 
1 [bid., 267. 
12 [bid., 260. 
23 [bid., 279. 


16 
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borough, under date of July 21, 1771, he expressed his unwill- 
ingness to reside in Virginia as follows:** 


I grant the advantage in point of emolument, but the cli- 
mate is such that it will oblige me to live without my fam- 
ily which will make my residence in that country, where 
there is little or no society, so tiresome that I cannot be 
certain I should be able to stay there any time, and there- 
fore it might be more advantageous for me as well as my 
family that I should remain in a place where there is a 
harmony between me and the people, and at the same time 
suits so well with my disposition that I cannot foresee any- 
thing which may interrupt the design I had in coming to 
this country at first, but may continue here as long as his 
majesty shall judge proper, in consequence of which I have 
referred your lordship’s letter to Mr. Tryon, and if ‘he 
agrees to the change, I shall be pleased with being in- 
dulged in my desire of remaining in New York. 


Governor Tryon, however, would not agree to the exchange. 
He arrived in New York, July 7, 1771, and Lord Dunmore 
formally gave him the government the next day.*® 

Dunmore, reluctant to assume his new duties, did not go 
immediately to Virginia but remained in New York until 
late in October when he bade his family farewell and began 
his journey to Williamsburg. 


FIRST YEARS IN VIRGINIA 


Lord Dunmore, who arrived in Virginia November 6, 1771, 
proved to be Virginia’s last royal governor. By his revolu- 
tionary activities he inspired so intense a dislike in the hearts 
and minds of the Virginians that his name has remained black- 
ened by legend and tradition down to our own time. Most 
historians fail to mention his activity and popularity before 
1775, when the outbreak of actual revolutionary hostilities 
caused him to take the English side and wage active war 
against the colonials. A removed and impartial view of his 
administration shows that while his errors and sins were suffi- 
cient in themselves to cause unpopularity, the main basis of 
the people’s hatred for him lies in the temper and sentiment 
of the times. Older historians such as J. E. Cooke, Samuel 


* “Colonial Office Papers,” Class 5, Vol. 154 13, 16. Cited in P. S 
: Royal Government in Vi id hr Me ha ed in P. S. Flippin, 
3 O'Callaghan, op. cit. 278. irginia, New York, 1919, 142. 
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Kercheval, and Charles Campbell’? name him as “the very 
worst governor Virginia had,” but modern writers such as 
Flippin, Eckenrode, Lingley, and Van Tyne" see him as a 
weak and commonplace man put in a position of extreme dif- 
ficulty, at a time when even a wise and able man could not 
have stemmed the tide of revolution. 


To understand fully the spirit of the colony in 1772 it may 
be well to review briefly the events leading up to the period."* 


The year 1763 has always rightly been considered a turning 
point in the history of America’s relations with the mother 
country. In her victory over France, England gained not only 
peace and security but a world empire. She soon realized that 
to the regulation of trade and the struggle with other powers 
for a share of the profits of the earth must now be added the 
difficult task of territorial administration and support. Be- 
cause of the war she was saddled with a huge national debt 
which greatly increased the taxes for all her people. At the 
same time a rapid growth in industry made the British manu- 
facturer more anxious to monopolize American trade advan- 
tages. It was thought that the new conditions called for a 
new colonial policy to link more closely the various parts of 
the empire. Commercial and industrial regulations were to 
be enforced more effectively and the colonies were to be 
called on to share the burdens of imperial taxation.’® This 
meant a tightening of colonial administration at a time when 
the colonies desired more freedom. Freed from the danger of 
the French on their borders and relieved of the Indian menace, 
they felt themselves competent to receive concessions in self- 
government rather than to accept new trade restrictions and 
tax burdens. 


The Colonial attitude toward the new policies was strongly 


18 For the traditional view see: J. E. Cooke, Stories of the Old Dominion, 217; S. 
Kercheval, A History of the Valley of Virginia, Strasburg, Virginia, 1926,- 
97-121; C. Campbell, History of the Colony and Ancient Dominion of Vir- 
ginia, Philadelphia, 1860, 582, 607-614. 

17 For an excellent discussion of the period by modern writers see: H. J. Ecken- 
rode, The Revolution in Virginia, New York, 1916, 1-95; P. S. Flippin, Royal 
Government in Virginia, 142-149; C. H. Van Tyne, Causes of the War of 
Independence, chs. I, I, III, IX, XI; O. P. Chitwood, History of Colonial 
America, New York, 1931, ch. XXX; C. M. Andrews, Colonial Background of 
the American Revolution, New Haven, 1924, 122-127. 

18 Flippin, 148; Van Tyne, 35-38; Charles R. Lingley, The Transition in Virginia 
from Colony to Commonwealth, Published in Columbia University Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law. XXXVI, No. 2, New York, 1910, 
61-63. 

18 Chitwood, op. cit., 624. 
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expressed in the opposition to the navigation and trade laws, 
especially the Sugar Act of 1764 and the Stamp Act of 1765. 
After their opposition had won repeal of the hated Stamp 
Act, the Colonials met the Townshend Duty Acts of 1767 by 
non-importation agreements. The success of this opposition 
emboldened the Colonials and widened the growing breach 
between them and the mother country.*° 

In Virginia the high spirit of revolt had crystallized on two 
occasions. In the famous “Parsons Cause” of 1763, Patrick 
Henry was expressing popular opinion when he opposed 
Court, King, and Parliament,*' and again in 1765 the whole 
colony was aroused to agree to the resolutions opposing the 
Stamp Act.*? They had been awakened to a sense of diver- 
gence between their interests and those of England. 

Andrew Burnaby, traveling in Virginia in 1769, found “the 
public or political character [of the people] to correspond 
with their private one; they are haughty and jealous of their 
liberties, impatient of restraint and can scarcely bear the 
thought of being controlled by any superior power. Many of 
them consider the colonies as independent not connected with 
Great Britain otherwise than by having a common king and 
being bound to her with natural affection.”** 


Dunmore arrived in the colony at a time when resistance 
to British oppression had almost been determined upon. He 
came as an agent of the King, representing and enforcing his 
interests. “He represented to the Colonists the dangerous 
spirit of prerogative, an ever present menace to their liber- 
ties,’’** 

News of the new Governor had reached the colony before 
his arrival. Colonel Richard Bland in a letter to Thomas 
Adams in England, September, 1771, says:*5 


We know nothing yet of our new governor’s coming 
among us. Sometimes it is said he will come sometimes 


“ For a fuller discussion of the new policy see any of the above authorities, 
especially well told in Chitwood, op. cit., ch. XXX, and Channing, History 
‘i of the United States, New York, 1912-1917, 30-45. 
1 L, G. Tyler, “Patrick Henry," Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography, 46-53; 
Eckenrode, op. cit., 10-15. 
~ eeeres BP. cake fates 
“A. Burnaby, ‘Travels Through North America,” William and Mar 
Quarterly, Series 2, XVIII 15, Cities 
she one Tyne, op. cit., 35. 
“ “From the Adams Papers, Virginia Historical Society Collections,” Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, VI, 137. ¥. y 
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that he will not. We entertain a very disadvantageous 
opinion of him from the accounts brought to us from New 
York. I will tell you one of his exploits which Wood, mem- 
ber for Fredrick Co., brought to the assembly from N. Y., 
whence he is just returned. His Lordship with a set of 
drunken companions sallied about midnight from his pal- 
ace and attacked Chief Justice Horsmanden’s coach and 
horses. The coach was destroyed and the poor horses lost 
their tails. The next day the Chief Justice applied to the 
government for redress and a proclamation issued by ad- 
vice of the council offering a reward of 200 pounds for a 
discovery of the principals. We have not heard whether 
the Governor demanded the reward. 


We have no way of telling whether this was a true report or 
a piece of gossip enlarged in the telling. We can be sure, how- 
ever, that it reached many ears in the colony. 

Preceded by such reports, and coming as he did against his 
own desire at a time when the colony eyed each governor 
critically, it is evident that Dunmore was off to a poor start. 

John Murry, Earl of Dunmore, his Majesty’s Lieutenant, 
Governor General of the Colony and Dominion, arrived in 
Williamsburg, November 6, 1771.*° He established himself at 
the elaborate “Palace.” With him was his secretary and con- 
fidential adviser, Edward Foy. He retained the old servants 
of the household.’ 

Edmund Randolph has given a description of his lordship. 
“In stature he was low; and though muscular and healthful 
he bore on his head hoary symptoms of probably a greater 
age than he had reached. To external accomplishment he pre- 
tended not; and his manners and sentiments did not surpass 
substantial barbarism, not palliated by a particle of native 
genius, nor regulated by one ingredient of religion.”** Keep- 
ing in mind that this estimate was written some years after 
the Revolution by an avowed enemy it can be given little 
credence. L. G. Tyler on the other hand says, “his friends . 
attest warmly to his kindness and generosity. He was a man 
of culture and owned a fine library.’”® 

Armed with his Commission and instructions from his cousin, 


“4 ” : es 2} 

2 “Essay on the Revolutionary Biter oe vigils (1774-1782) ,"" Virginia Maga- 
i History and Biography, D> ~ ’ eyes 

bd! ag os Wiuemeourg the Old Virginia Capitol, Richmond 1507, 50. 


26 Virginia Gazette, (Williamsburg), November 7, 1771. 
Ibid 
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the King, the fiery little Scotsman, began his troubled admin- 
istration. The instructions were at once a spur and a guide 
in the “tightening policy” of the crown. Dunmore’s orders 
(dated February 7, 1771) contained ninety-two items on gen- 
eral policy and twenty-six on the enforcement of the trade 
and navigation laws. Little in them was different from those 
to his predecessors; they were rather an aggressive re-state- 
ment of former principles. The governor was to recommend to 
the General Assembly the passage of certain laws, such as, for 
example, a law levying a powder duty on incoming vessels 
to supply the magazine of the colony. He was to send an ac- 
count of the powder in the public magazine and any powder 
or arms bought with public money. He was to send to the 
crown for approval or disapproval all laws passed by the 
General Assembly, within three months of passing. He was 
not to assent to any laws contrary to the instructions or any 
laws made or to be made in the kingdom which mentioned 
or related to the colonies. He was to grant not more than one 
thousand acres to, or in trust for, any one person. No one 
was to purchase more than one thousand acres from the In- 
dians. He was to maintain friendly relations with the Indians. 

The instructions on the trade and navigation laws showed 
hopes of strict enforcement. All the navigation laws, to- 
gether with such later enactments as the Molasses and Sugar 
Acts, were to be rigidly carried out. Smuggling was’to be 
stopped. Trade and commerce between merchants and plant- 
ers and the enemy in time of war was to be “hindered.” The 
governor was to keep himself informed with laws relating to 
plantation trade. The instructions closed with a form, to be 
filled out in complete detail by every vessel entering or leav- 
ing a Virginia port. The form included name of ship, owner, 
captain, source of cargo, tonnage, value, and destination. In 
a word, greater restriction was the dominant note in the in- 
structions.*” He was further authorized to collect a salary of 
£2,000 per annum, by quarterly payments, from a duty of 
two shillings per hogshead on tobacco. In addition he received 
certain fees for affixing the seal, for signing land patents, from 
ships entering the ports, for marriage licenses, for naturaliza- 


” For a complete reprint of Dunmore's instructions see Massachusetts Historical 
Society Collections, Series 4, Vol. X, Aspinwall Papers, 630-666, 667-680. 
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tion papers, and for “ordinary” license.*! He also enjoyed ex- 
emption from customs duty on the Madeira wine which he 
imported.** Bruce estimates the salary of £2,000 to be equal 
to $50,000 in modern currency.** This sum, plus the fees which 
totaled nearly £2,000, with the luxury of the executive pal- 
ace, made the office a valuable one and one which Dunmore 
would not deign to refuse even when he disliked the prospect. 

The first Assembly under the new governor convened Feb- 
ruary 10, 1772. The address of the Burgesses to him indicated 
a friendly attitude.** The governor in reply gave every evi- 
dence of a very real desire to serve the colony faithfully. “I 
have ever considered the true interest of government and of 
the people to be inseperable,” he said, “and make this rule the 
principal of my conduct; therefore, I flatter myself that you 
will never have cause to refuse me support which you are 
now pleased to promise me.’’** He soon proved the truth of 
his promises. 

To Edward Foy, his private secretary and close friend, Dun- 
more had promised a salary of £500 per annum. To raise this 
amount Foy was to receive certain fees for the commissions 
which he was authorized by the governor to issue. These fees 
included: ** 


County Lieutenant —_......... 2 pounds 

COlONG) Oe See eee 1 pound 1 shilling 6 pence 
Lieutenant colonial __.- < “ + 
WE here 2 eat BAe ates eee vi = i 
SOY LE pete sae ae ee " Le aly 

MMsSpecton ss tse 4) LG nee ot Us} Mikes 

Assistant inspector —..... 1G: 1a 

COLONeY pee ee ee 10) Fn 
Ouariermasten i=... 25222 1 pound 

Histheateimaster. too... He Jvay xed 6 § 
Commissary of stores ____. ie if d 
Mediteranean pass ‘ 15am” 
Presentation to parrish ___ ee ine #6 


The House of Burgesses, however, considered these to be 


3 W. W. Hening, Statutes at Large, Being a Eallecon of the Laws of Virginia, 
1619-1792, Philadelphia, 1823, III, 397, 435, 

82 oe op. cit., 79. 

3 P, A. Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, II, 


350. 
% House of Burgesses, Journals, 1770-1772, Richmond, Virginia, 1905-1915, XII, 
156 


Ibid., 163. 
Ibid., 173. 
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the fees of the governor and not legal fees established by law. 
Dunmore requested that they be continued saying that these 
fees had “usually” been paid to the clerks of his predecessors. 
The Burgesses, however, declared that “those fees were un- 
known to the law” and that they were then for the “first time 
regularly informed of them.’*' When he saw the opposition 
of the Burgesses, the governor readily acquiesced rather than 
antagonize the House. He said: “I will not only take care that 
my clerk shall not in future receive any, but also that he shall 
return those which he has received since my arrival in the 
colony.’’** 

By this conciliatory and sincere spirit the governor seems 
to have won the support of the Assembly, for after completing 
the usual routine work and signing various acts the work of 
the body was finished and it adjourned,**® June 25, 1772. 

Lord Dunmore evidently was pleased at the success of his 
first encounter with the Assembly, and the Assembly was 
equally happy over the attitude of their governor. On March 
15, 1772, the Burgesses entertained at the Capitol with “a ball 
and elegant entertainment” for Dunmore,*® and harmony 
seemed to reign in the governor’s palace as Dunmore during 
the spring and summer of 1772 participated in the society of 
Williamsburg with a whole heart. He regularly attended the 
theatre during a visit of “The American Company” and on 
April 23, 1772, “greatly enjoyed” a comedy, “The Way to Keep 
Him,” by Arthur Murphy, “with singing by Mrs. Stamper.’’*! 
He was interested in horses and races, and during the summer 
he imported “several bred horses as an example to breeders.” 
He was an excellent judge of horses.*? This was a love shared 
by most of the gentlemen of the colony, and the sport no doubt 
was enjoyed extensively. 


The harmonious relationship of governor and colony con- 
tinued until the next spring (1773), when it was slightly dis- 
turbed during the March session of the Assembly. Dunmore 
had called the Assembly to convene March 3, to take steps 


" For a full account of the debates see Ibid., 173-182, 185, 200. 
* Ibid., 200. 
a do 314, 317. 
“ Virginia Gazette, March 18, 1772, in J. Osborne, William 
Times, Richmond, Dietz Press, 1935, 124, ome * oe 
“| Virginia Gazette, April 24, 1772; Ibid., i19. 
* Virginia Magazine of History, XXXV, 368. 
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to secure the credit of the colony. All the emissions of paper 
currency had been counterfeited in such a clever manner that 
even an expert could hardly detect the false bills. Before the 
Assembly could meet, however, the governor discovered the 
counterfeiters and brought them to speedy justice. The pris- 
oners, two men, lived in Pittsylvania County, but were taken 
to the capital, Williamsburg, for trial. On March 3, the As- 
sembly authorized the emission of a new issue of money and 
the redemption of the old over a period of five years. In ex- 
plaining his approval of the bill to the home government Dun- 
more admits that he was not rigidly carrying out his instruc- 
tions, having not been empowered to authorize a new issue. 
He said in defense of the act: ** 

... I thought it not advisable to let them feel the weight 

of government too severely, by adhering rigidly to the 

exact letter of the instruction at a time when I saw that 

it must have greatly distressed their trade especially 

when I consider this not a new emission of paper money, 

but the substituting of good in the place of bad for the 

same number of years. 


Having completed the bill the Burgesses drew up an address 
to the governor thanking him “for his activity in the interest 
of the colony.” They then added that “while the proceedings 
in the case were rendered necessary by the particular nature 
of the situation” it was not the “usual” mode, it being regular 
that an examining court for criminals should be held either 
in the county where the offense was committed, or where the 
arrest was made. The House “hoped, therefore, that the pres- 
ent proceedings might not be used as a precedent.’’** 

It is small wonder that Lord Dunmore should have been 
angered by such an attitude. Having adopted what he consid- 
ered a conciliatory policy, and having risked disfavor from 
the home government in an effort to help the colony, he was 
nettled by their reply. His letter to Lord Dartmouth said: 
“The House of Burgesses in an address to me, seem at least 
obliquely, in some degree, to censure my conduct in the mode 
of bringing to justice forgers of their paper money.”* 

In the meantime news of a matter of far greater import- 


«3 House of Burgesses, Journals, 1773-1776, XIII, Intro., 10, 11. 

“ The entire discussion of the money is found in the minutes of the House and 
letters to Lord Dartmouth, Journals, XIII, Intro., 10-12, minutes, 19, 22-33. 

« Journals, XIII, Intro., 10. 
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ance to the Burgesses had reached Virginia. British authori- 
ties, bent on carrying out the trade regulations in Rhode 
Island, where numerous coves and inlets made smuggling 
easy, had sent the schooner, Gaspee, commended by Lieuten- 
ant Dudingston to enforce the laws. By his arbitrary methods 
he soon aroused much strong feeling. Having grounded the 
Gaspee on a sand spit, a mob boarded the vessel and burned 
it. The wrathful British authorities ordered a court of in- 
quiry to determine and punish the guilty. Though the de- 
tails were common gossip no one would testify and no evi- 
dence could be found against anyone.*® The main effect of 
the commission, and the intent of the British to bring offend- 
ers to trial in England, was to fan to flame the colonial wrath.** 
When news of the court of inquiry reached Virginia during the 
March session the Burgesses were aroused to action and on 
March 12, 1773, they appointed a committee of correspondence. 
On March 16, 1773, the committee sent letters to the assem- 
blies of other colonies asking their opinion as to the plan of 
establishing such committees in all the colonies, so that 
there might be united resistance to any further oppressive 
measures of the British government.** 

Whether this outrageous action alarmed Dunmore enough, 
whether the “censure” of his action annoyed him, or whether 
he felt the Assembly had finished its work is hard to say. At 


any rate the governor on that day called the Assembly before 
him and declared a prorogation.*® 


After the adjournment of the Assembly, Dunmore turned 
his attention to the dispute which had risen with Pennsyl- 
vania over the western boundary, centering around Fort Pitt 
and the ungranted transmontane lands. The dispute had made 
its appearance not long after the close of the French and In- 
dian War. Dunmore based the Virginia claim to the region 
around Fort Pitt on the grounds that the region was lost to 
Pennsylvania when it was taken by the French and retaken 
by British troops. He asserted that the title was again vested 
in the crown and that as Virginia was a crown colony the title 
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passed to her rather than to Pennsylvania, a proprietary gov- 
ernment. The Penns maintained that the war had not changed 
the title since Britain had not made war on her but on the 
French.*° The quarrel became active after 1770 for more set- 
tlers were pouring into the country. Since the price of lands 
was cheaper under Virginia law than under Pennsylvania law, 
the great majority of the settlers favored Virginia.*' In a let- 
ter to Lord Dartmouth, Dunmore described the traders, who 
caused most of the trouble, as follows: *? 

. . . In general [they] are composed of the most worth- 

less Subjects, such as fail in all other occupations, and 

become in a manner outcasts of Society. These men we 

have full proof, have made it their constant business 

to discredit the Virginians . . . and make the Indians con- 

sider them in the most odious light. We know that these 

men have bought the plunder which the Indians carried 

off in their insurrection. 

To gain a firsthand knowledge of this distressing situation 
and to lay plans to assert Virginia’s jurisdiction over the region, 
Dunmore made a trip to Fort Pitt in the summer of 1773. He 
determined upon this course of action because the inhabitants 
themselves applied to him for relief from the oppressive con- 
trol of Pennsylvania.®* Traveling through the back country, he 
sounded the sentiments of both whites and Indians. It was 
on this trip that he met for the first time Dr. John Connolly, 
whom he later made Captain of the Virginia Militia and his 
agent at Fort Pitt. Doubtless they came to an understanding; 
for before leaving, Dunmore had promised Connolly a tract of 
two thousand acres at the falls of the Ohio in return for Con- 
nolly’s agreement to further the claims of Virginia in the 
boundary dispute.** Dunmore made a great impression on Con- 
nolly; for he described him to Washington as “a gentleman of 
benevolence and universal charity, and not unacquainted with 
either man or the world.”®* 
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Returning to Williamsburg Dunmore decided to further Vir- 
ginia’s jurisdiction and grant the backlands. He issued a proc- 
lamation, September 17, 1773, claiming jurisdiction over the 
territory. The proclamation was published at Fort Pitt, and 
Connolly was instructed to carry it out.®° 

This policy met with favor from the Virginians, one of 
whom expressed his viewpoint as follows:*' 


Those [the transmontane lands] of our colony remain 
unseated except for a small spot bordering on Pennsyl- 
vania seized by needy adventurers. To apply a remedy 
to this evil it was destined to the good sense of Lord Dun- 
more. Not content with the reports of partial or uncertain 
fame, disregarding his own ease and the difficulties of a 
tedious journey through almost impassible or uninhabited 
mountains, his Lordship penetrated to the seat of our 
grievances and on the spot rendered himself an eye and 
ear witness of the indispensible necessity of granting the 
backlands; and by doing this not only to deal justice to his 
own people, but with the same blow to give a check to the 
aspiring and encroaching spirit of the Princely Proprietor 
[Penn] who has been venturing to extend his writs and 
precepts one hundred miles beyond his true limits, far into 
Virginia. 

The Pennsylvania-Virginia boundary was not settled, how- 
ever, in so simple a manner and conditions remained in a state 


of smoldering hostility all during the winter of 1773 and 1774. 

Affairs in Williamsburg, meanwhile, were calm. The gov- 
ernor, evidently reconciled to his position and pleased with 
the outward calm of state affairs, looked forward to a perma- 
nent home in the capital. With an eye to bringing his family 
to the colony soon he purchased, in the fall of 1773, a large 
summer estate. The estate, owned by one William Drummond, 
was located on the north side of Queens Creek, six miles from 
Williamsburg, and was called “Porto Bello.” 


Lord Dunmore had finished two years as governor of the 
colony, satisfactory to both the colony and himself. The com- 
ing two years were destined, however, to be difficult; and in an 


effort to serve his King and home government Dunmore was 
to undo his good work. 
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FAMILY AND SOCIAL LIFE 


The spring of 1774 was a gay season in Williamsburg, which 
had known little social life since the death of Lord Botetourt in 
1770. In February, Dunmore announced the coming of his wife 
and family to the capital. The people eagerly awaited the 
arrival of their Governor’s Lady. A letter from John Byrd 
to his father, Colonel William Byrd, February 10, 1774, says: 
“Great preparations are being made for the reception of Lady 
Dunmore. There will be fireworks with great illuminations for 
which there is a large subscription made.’** Evidently the 
decorations were to be paid for by public subscription, making 
the welcome a personal one for everyone. 

Lady Charlotte, Countess of Dunmore, was the sixth daugh- 
ter of Alexander Stewart, the sixth Earl of Galloway, of the 
English peerage. She had married Lord Dunmore, February 
21, 1759.°° She came to America in 1770, when her husband be- 
came governor of New York, and had remained there, evidently 
fearing the hot climate of Virginia. Dunmore, however, liked 
the colony better than he had expected and sent for his family. 

Lady Dunmore arrived in Williamsburg the latter part of 
February, accompanied by her six children: George, Lord Fin- 
castle, the eldest son; the Honorable Alexander and John Mur- 
ry; and Ladies, Catherine, Augusta, and Susan Murry." From 
the first reception the people were delighted with her lady- 
ship. A letter of February 26, 1774, describes her: “Lady Dun- 
more is here, a very elegant woman. Her daughters are fine, 
sprightly, sweet girls. Goodness of heart flashes from them 
all in every look.”® 

Establishing herself as mistress of the “Palace,” Lady Dun- 
more ushered in a season of brilliant social life at the capital. 
The Palace itself must have been a splendidly, elaborate build- 
ing and with its adjoining offices, gardens, courtyards, bowling 
green, park, and fish pond constituted an estate of grandeur. 
Mazzei, a Frenchman who traveled in Virginia in 1773, de- 
scribed the building as “neat and commodious,” “the best on 
the continent,” and the grounds as being “wonderfully well 
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laid out and kept.”** It had been described in 1724 as being 
equalled and surpassed “only by the Court of England,’** and 
since it had been improved and enlarged since then it must 
have been a magnificent structure in 1774. 

The three sons, Lord Fincastle, John and Alexander, were 
put in school at William and Mary College. College records 
show that they paid board of one pound, twelve shillings, six- 
pence—for the term from March 25, 1774, to May 25, 1775.°° 

When the Assembly convened, May 5, 1774, the Governor 
expressed his good feeling to the Assembly, as shown by his 
opening address." 


Gentlemen, 

Having had nothing in particular charge from his 
Majesty to offer to your consideration I have consulted 
only your own ease in the time of assembling you for the 
necessary business of the colony, in which I recommend to 
you to proceed with that dispatch which the public con- 
veyance requires. 


To which the Council replied: 


We... beg leave to return your Excellency our most cor- 
dial thanks for your speech at the opening of the session; 
and to acknowledge that your Lordship, as well upon this 
as every other occasion since the commencement of your 
administration hath consulted the ease and convenience 
of the people committed to your care. 

Permit us to take this opportunity of congratulating your 
Excellency on the safe arrival of the Countess of Dunmore 
and your family to the country; an event which while it 
adds greatly to your Lordship’s domestic felicity, gives us 


a pleasing earnest of your intention of continuing among 
us. 


And the Burgesses added: 


We ... welcome the amiable and most respectable Lady 
Dunmore and your noble family as an event which we 


consider as having brought with it the surest pledges 
of our mutual happiness. 


The meeting of the Assembly brought with it many visitors 
to the capital. The Burgesses “and several of their ladies,” 
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who had come up to town for the festivities, stayed at the 
Raleigh Tavern.’ A theatrical company was playing in the 
town adding variety to the entertainment.** Dinners, balls, and 
“entertainments” filled the evenings, and the Governor and his 
lady had guests at dinner on several evenings, George Wash- 
ington dining with them on one occasion.“ 

To add more of a touch of court trappings to the social 
affairs, Lord Dunmore had a court herald proclaim “A Code 
of Ettiquette for the Regulation of Society.” It set up an order 
of precedence for members of state society. After the Gover- 
nor and Lady, came the President of the Council and Lady— 
and on down the officials in order of rank. Done as a gesture 
of imitation of the English court, the code brought forth much 
comment from the more democratic Virginians, who consid- 
ered it too much a mark of royal arrogance.”° 

The short, stocky, gray-haired governor must have been in 
contrast to his “elegant,” “amiable,” and sprightly wife. Maz- 
zei, the Frenchman, says of the pair: “It seemed to me she 
deserved a better husband and I soon learned I was not mis- 
taken. There were two daughters ... as charming as their 
mother in personality and appearance.’*' Lady Dunmore de- 
lighted the ladies of the capital with her coming, bringing, as 
she did, the newest fashions and manners from the English 
court. She soon became quite popular. A contemporary de- 
scribed her at one of the balls as follows: 

. The fiddles struck and there went my Lady Dun- 
more in the minuet, sailing about the room in her new gown 
and great, fine hoop-petticoat. Bless her heart, how clev- 
erly she managed her hoop—now this way, now that— 
everybody was delighted. 

As a further notice of their welcome the Burgesses set about 
arranging for a ball in her honor. The date was set for May 
27, and the affair was to be held in the Capitol.”* Before the 
date arrived, however, the Burgesses underwent a sudden 
change in their attitude to the governor. 
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Since they had convened, May 5, the Assembly had been 
busy with ordinary routine business. The governor had re- 
ported his efforts to enforce the Virginia claims upon the 
western Pennsylvania boundary, that he had appointed militia 
officers to defend and magistrates to enforce them. The House 
received his report and asked him to request the king to fix 
a temporary boundary. Dunmore also reported the grave con- 
dition of the Indian uprisings." 


In the midst of this business came, as a bolt, the news of the 
passage of the Boston Port Bill, which from June 1, 1774, 
closed the port of Boston until the tea which had been de- 
stroyed should be paid for. On receiving the news, the pro- 
gressive leaders, Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, Thomas 
L. Lee and Thomas Jefferson, summoned a caucus of their 
followers and fixed upon a plan for a day of fasting as a pro- 
test against the closing of the port.** The resolution was intro- 
duced by Robert Carter Nicholas and was passed May 24, 1774, 
by a unanimous vote. In determined language it stated: 


This House, being deeply impressed with apprehension 
of the great dangers to be derived to British America 
from the hostile invasion of the City of Boston, in our 
Sister Colony of Massachusetts, whose commerce and har- 
bour are, on the first day of June next, to be stopped by 
an armed force, deem it highly necessary that the said 
first day of June be set apart by the members of this House, 
as a day of Fasting, Humiliation, and Prayer, devoutly to 
implore the divine interposition for averting the heavy 
calamity which threatens destruction to our Civil Rights, 
and the Evils of civil war; and to give us one heart and one 
mind firmly to oppose . .. every injury to American 
Rights; and that the minds of his Majesty and his Parlia- 
ment, may be inspired from above with Wisdom, Modera- 
tion, and Justice to remove . . . all cause of danger, from 
a continued pursuit of measure, pregnant with their ruin. 


The paper was ordered to be published and sent to the com- 
mittees of correspondence in each colony. When the paper 
reached Dunmore, he did all that a shocked governor could 
do—he dissolved the Assembly, May 26, saying that the paper 
was, “. . . conceived in such terms as reflect highly upon his 
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Part and the Parliament, makes it necessary to dissolve 
FOU. ee 

The EEESOS: gravely accepting the dissolution and un- 
daunted by the governor’s disfavor, adjourned to the Appollo 
Room of the Raleigh Tavern where they adopted an “associa- 
tion” recommending a “general congress” to meet annually 
“to deliberate on those general measures which the united 
interests of America... require.” They suggested September 
5, 1774, as the date and Philadelphia as the place. In addition, 
they recommended a boycott on tea, and issued a call for the 
election of delegates to a convention of the colony, to meet 
August 1, 1774, at Williamsburg.”® 

This action was all completed on May 27, the day of the bali 
to be given to honor the wife of the governor who had dis- 
solved the Assembly. In spite of the ironic situation the ball 
was held as planned. 

It would have been interesting to have been an onlooker at 
the Capitol that night, to have sensed the tension which under- 
lay the gaiety and brilliance of the assemblage as they danced 
—the Burgesses in their silk breeches and embroidered coats, 
the ladies in their swaying silk and satin hoop gowns. All 
the full brilliance, beauty, grace, and charm of Virginia were 
assembled in the hall of the Burgesses, where three days before 
had been drawn up the revolutionary resolutions. 

The dour Lord Dunmore probably smiled less than usual 
for he realized the intensity of spirit which had accompanied 
the resolution. In a letter to Dartmouth, May 29, he said: 

. in hopes of preventing the progress of these ill effects by 
the only means in my power, which I fear will not be effectual, 
I have... dissolved the assembly.”’”® 

At any rate, all seem to have forgotten affairs of state and 
the hundreds of candles shone down on the beautiful women 
and handsome gentlemen as they swayed through the meas- 
ures of the minuet and bowed before their honor guest. 

This was the beginning of a long series of conflicts between 
governor and colony. The revolutionary spirit was brightly 
aflame. It is evident that the opposition of the Assembly up to 
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this point had not been personally directed against Dunmore, 
but rather against the government which he represented. From 
this point, however, Dunmore, by his zeal to serve the King 
and support the Parliament, continually irritated the colonists. 
He did not grasp the fact that Virginia was ready for self- 
government and should have it. However qualified he might 
have been, and probably would have been in ordinary peace- 
ful times, he did not have the capability, the moderation, the 
coolness of decision or tact of execution to bring about a grad- 
ual and peaceful adjustment between Virginia and England. 
It is easy to judge that Dunmore was irritated by opposition 
and had too much of the haughty Stuart spirit to condescend 
to colonial demands. 


DUNMORE’S WAR 


The most popular event of Dunmore’s administration was his 
vigorous defense of the Western frontier in the Indian en- 
counters of the fall of 1774. Consisting of only one battle, at 
Point Pleasant, the affair is known as Dunmore’s War. 

The immediate causes of the Indian-white hostilities may 
be ascribed to a set of occurrences on the upper Ohio region 
in the spring of 1774. The roots, however, went much deeper. 
It was the culmination of a long series of mutual grievances 
and outrages between the frontiersmen of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania and the savages of the Ohio Valley. The pioneers, in 
their search for new farms and more abundant trapping re- 
gions, encroached upon Indian lands and fierce clashes were 
natural. “The frontier was the line of contact for two irrecon- 
cilable races; real peace could not be had until one or the 
other was vanquished beyond question.’’*" 

By the Proclamation of 1763, the King had attempted to re- 
strict western settlement by ordering all land purchases to be 
made through the crown, and again in 1773 the Privy Council 
expressed a desire for a more effective regulation of land and 
ordered all royal governors not to issue any warrants, surveys, 
or grant any private purchase without special permission.*? 
The wandering frontiersmen, however, paid little heed and as 
Dunmore reported to Dartmouth: ** 
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... They do not conceive that Government has any right 
to forbid their taking possession of a vast tract of Coun- 
try ...nor can they be brought to entertain any belief of 
the permanent obligation of Treaties made with those peo- 
ple [Indians]. 

>. Authority -. .-and policy .. . are insufficient to re- 
strain the Americans .... They acquire no attachment 
to Place; But wandering seems engrafted in their Nature. 


Dunmore, himself, disregarded the orders and permitted sur- 
veyors to go out into the West — West Virginia and Kentucky 
— to fix the bounds of soldiers’ claims which had been prom- 
ised them as pay in the Seven Years War, and about which 
the British government had done nothing after the Proclama- 
tion.** So in spite of British efforts the western lands were 
filling, and the 1763 agreement with the Indians was being 
violated. 

The frontier spirit was aroused when in October, 17738, a 
wandering band of the fierce Shawnee Indians set upon Daniel 
Boone and his party, on their way to Kentucky, and killed 
Boone’s son James and Henry Russel, another young man of 
the party. The terrified settlers turned back, bringing with 
them the story of the murders.-' Throughout 1773 the dread 
of another Indian uprising lay heavy upon the hearts of Vir- 
ginians who considered the Boone and Russel massacre a har- 
binger of evil. As one account describes it:*° 


Through the long winter days tales of raid and captiv- 
ity on the Virginia borders, in 1755 and 1763, were re- 
hearsed at every hearth-stone ... . Rifles were taken 
down from their chimney pegs and carefully cleaned 
and refitted, long hunting knives were sharpencd—the 
bordermen were determined not to be taken unawares 
when the opening of spring made the valleys and their 
streams passable for both white and savage forays. 


Reports like these continued to pass among the settlements 
until by March 1774, settlers were leaving the back country 
for more settled districts, leaving, as one letter says, “in such 
haste that they left all their Stock and greatest part of their 
household Furniture.’** The panic became so great that the 
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Virginia Gazette published an address to the Governor urging 
a speedy declaration of war as “necessary, nay, inevitable.”*’ 

Early in the spring the surveyors had’ gone out to continue 
their work of locating claims in Kentucky. One of these, John 
Floyd, on the Ohio reported hostilities from some Shawnee 
who claimed “it was their directions from Superintendent 
George Crohon [Croghan, Indian agent at Pittsburgh] to kill 
all the Virginians they could find on the River & rob & whip 
the Pennsylvanians.” He told also of the death of two men 
on Beaver Creek, near Pittsburgh, and adds, “our men are 
almost daily Retreating.”’** 

Acting upon these and like reports, John Connolly, Dun- 
more’s agent at Pittsburgh, on his own authority issued April 
21, a circular letter to all inhabitants declaring a state of war 
to exist.*® This created panic and a rapid retreat across the 
Monongahela — more than a thousand are said to have passed 
over in one day.*° 

Lord Dunmore, believing that war might yet be averted, 
issued a proclamation, April 25, calling upon the Virginia 
militia to protect the settlers from Indians.*' It may be noted 
that this was some days after Connolly’s letter. These letters 
gave rise to a series of bloody encounters between small parties 
of whites and Indians, resulting in the willful murder of the 
family of the famous Logan and the retaliating murder of a 
few whites.** It is said that the Mingo Indians were engaged 
in a peace council when the news reached them of the murder 
of Logan’s family. Whereupon the pacific Logan dug up the 
hatchet and declared vengeance.** Attempts at pacification 
were made by the Indian agents, Croghan and McKee, at Pitts- 
burgh. The councils held the last of May were successful in 
regard to the Delawares and Iroquois, but the Shawnee and 
Mingoes were “out for war.”** As Dunmore reported to Dart- 
mouth:* 
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. . . the alarm of the country necessarily increased very 
much; and I received expresses daily, from the principal 
people of the Counties exposed, entreating my assistance 
to put them in a state of defense, and to provide means 
to bring the Indians to terms. 

Reports continued to pour into Williamsburg that the Indian 
war had commenced and that the inhabitants were fleeing the 
country for refuge in stockades and forts.°° War now a reality, 
Dunmore issued, June 10, 1774, a circular letter to all the county 
lieutenants calling out the militia of the western counties and 
giving suggestions for defense and attack plans. He added, in 
closing: “That the country may be convinced of my resolution 
not to neglect any thing in my power to serve it, I shall, at my 
own risque endeavor to furnish you with powder and ball; 
and as expeditiously as possible.’”®’ 

The Governor prepared to push the war with vigor. In a 
letter to Connolly at Fort Dunmore (The Fort had been re- 
built and renamed by Connolly ‘early in June.)°** he gave in- 
structions to prevail on the Delawares and Mingoes to move off 
from the Shawnee. He also urged that no terms be granted 
“till they were effectively chastized for their insolense” and 
hostages were given.°® Expressing his concern for the survey- 
ing parties in Kentucky he sent out Daniel Boone and Michael 
Stoner, both expert woodsmen, to search the country and 
warn all inhabitants, who would face almost certain death if 
they were not told of the Indian war? Orders were given to 
send out ranging parties to aid and protect the inhabitants of 
the frontier by gathering them into numerous small forts.1” 

Dunmore left Williamsburg July 10 to visit the frontier. He 
sent orders to Major Angus McDonald to move down the Ohio 
from Pittsburgh, build a fort at Wheeling, and advance against 
the nearest Shawnee town on the Muskingum River.'*? Com- 
menting on his trip the Virginia Gazette said: “It seems his 
Lordship intends to settle matters with the Indians amicably 
if possible, and purposes to have conferences with the different | 
nations to find out the cause of the late disturbance.’'” 
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The Governor reached Winchester, Virginia, on or before 
July 24, 1774, when he wrote to Colonel Andrew Lewis, com- 
mander-in-chief of the south-western militia, that he was on 
his way to Fort Pitt (Dunmore) with as many men as he could 
gather in a short time. He desired Lewis “to raise a respectable 
body of men and join me either at the mouth of the great 
Kanaway or Wheeling or such other place on the Ohio as may 
be most convenient for you.”'** Lewis, an expert scout and 
Indian fighter, already, on previous instructions of July 12,’ 
had hastened expresses to his brother, Charles Lewis, county 
lieutenant for Augusta, and to William Preston, county lieu- 
tenant for Fincastle, to prepare for an expedition to the Indian 
towns, “as the surest method of reducing our inveterate ene- 
mies to reason.”?°" 

General Lewis ordered the troops to rendezvous at Camp 
Union, now Lewisburg, West Virginia. Here he arrived Sep- 
tember 1, and found 600 men from Augusta and 450 from Bote- 
tourt. With Colonel Preston’s 300 he estimated an army of 
1,490 men, of which he would take the best on the march leav- 
ing the rest to garrison forts.'"’ 

Dunmore, in the meantime, had arrived at Fort Pitt about 
the end of August,'’* where for several weeks he held fruitless 
councils with the Delaware, Six Nations, and Shawnee chiefs. 
The Delawares and Six Nations were disposed to peace and 
attached to the English cause but the Shawnee would not agree. 
He requested their chiefs to meet him and make a peace some 
where down the Cnio.'"’ Accordingly, the governor, with 
seven hundred men, set out in canoes, while Major William 
Crawford, with five hundred more, marched by land taking 
the provisions. Crawford reached Wheeling September 30.!"° 
From here he marched to the mouth of Hockhocking, where he 
built a small fort, which he named Fort Gower. A few days 
later Dunmore with the rest of the army arrived at the Fort 
to await the coming of the Indian emissaries. None appeared, 
excepting Chief White-Eyes, of the friendly Delawares, who 
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remained steady in attachment and offered the assistance of 
himself and his whole tribe. They reported that the Shawnee 
would listen to no terms and “had gone to the Southward to 
speak with the army there.’!! Dunmore, “apprehending evil 
effects from the Jealousy of, and natural dislike in our people 
of all Indians,” accepted the aid of only White-Eyes and “two 
or three” braves, who gave “faithful and firm services.”!” 

On October 10, sounds of musketry were heard at Fort 
Gower,''* and the next day Dunmore, judging his force to be 
“sufficient to destroy them and their towns, in case they should 
refuse the offers of peace,” started to march to the Shawnee 
towns.''* He sent word to Lewis to join him near the Indian 
towns, “about 20 miles on this side of Chillicosse [Chilli- 
cothe].”"1° 

In the meantime (October 10) had taken place the great 
battle at Point Pleasant. Lewis with his force of eleven hun- 
dred frontiersmen had encamped at Point Pleasant where the 
Great Kanawha joins the Ohio. In the darkness Cornstalk, 
leading the Indians, crossed the Ohio (October 9) on rafts, 
intending to surprise the white men at dawn. By chance sev- 
eral hunters who had gone out before daybreak came upon 
the Indians approaching the camp. In the shots that were 
exchanged one hunter was killed but one returned to rouse the 
camp. General Lewis ordered out two columns of 150 men 
each, led by Charles Lewis and Colonel William Fleming. In 
the fierce battle that lasted from “one hour before dawn to 
one hour past sunset,” the whites succeeded in driving back 
the Indians, who retreated across the river.'' Losses were 
heavy on both sides, and among the fatalities for the whites 
was Charles Lewis, the brother of General Andrew Lewis. 
Approximately seventy-five whites were killed and one hun- 
dred and forty wounded.''? The Indian custom of removing 
their own dead prevented an estimate of their losses, but Gen- 
eral Lewis said it “beyond a doubt . . . far Exceeds ours.”''* 
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News of the victory reached Lord Dunmore October 13 at his 
camp near the present Nelsonville, Ohio, and occasioned great 
joy among the troops.”!”® 

Two days later a messenger from Cornstalk appeared suing 
for peace. The next day the army advanced to Scipo Creek, 
where they formed a camp, which Dunmore named, in honor 
of the English Queen, Camp Charlotte. Negotiations with the 
Shawnee Chiefs had made considerable progress when the 
appearance of Lewis’s army alarmed the Indians.'*° Lewis had 
almost reached the towns when Dunmore sent an express to 
inform him that he had very nearly concluded a peace and 
that the troops were to halt there. The place being incon- 
venient for camping, Lewis marched on, but received another 
notice that a peace was nearly concluded and that he was to 
halt. The approach again alarmed the Indians, who fled from 
the camp. When Lewis and Dunmore met, the governor 
thanked him for his brave service, and since the peace was to 
be completed the next day, ordered him to return to the 
Point.?*! 

Colonel Andrew Lewis’s son said, some years later, that his 
father was obliged to increase the guard around Dunmore’s 
tent when the backwoods soldiers’ wrath blazed at learning 
they would not be permitted to destroy the Indian town.?”? 
The blood-thirsty pioneers would rather have had revenge 
than peace. 

The peace treaty, known as the Treaty of Camp Charlotte, 
contained the following terms, briefly: '** 

1. That the Indians should give up without reserve all 


white prisoners, and never again would wage war 
against the Virginia frontier. 


2. They should restore all negroes, horses, and other valu- 
able effects taken from the white people. 


3. They should not hunt on the east of the Ohio, or molest 
boats on the river. 


4. To agree to such regulations for trade with the white 
people as should hereafter be dictated by the King’s 
instructions. 
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5. To deliver up hostages as proof of good faith. 


6. To have from the governor a guarantee that no whites 
should be permitted to hunt on the Indian side of the 
Ohio. 


7. To meet at Pittsburgh the next spring to confirm and 
ratify the treaty. 


Having completed the treaty, Dunmore had accomplished 
the purpose of his expedition. So disbanding his army he in- 
structed the men to find their way back to Fort Pitt in small 
squads.*** He returned to Williamsburg, December 4, 1774. 

Tradition has commonly ascribed to Dunmore motives of 
treachery in the conduct of his Indian war. Charges are that 
he encouraged the Indians to wage war against the frontier 
for the purpose of distracting the attention of the Virginians 
from the troubles between the Colonies and the Mother Coun- 
try; that he delayed the march of his army to the meeting 
place at Point Pleasant in order to let the Indians destroy 
Lewis’s Army, eliminating thereby the best military forces. 
The charges, it is important to notice, came from post-Revolu- 
tionary authors and not from Dunmore’s contemporaries. They 
arose from the people’s dislike of the governor after his zeal 
for the royal cause had made him the colony’s most hated man. 
They were repeated until historians recorded them as facts. 
Such writers as Joseph Doddridge, 1824; Alexander S. Withers, 
1831; Mrs. Mercy Warren, 1805; J. E. Cooke, 1879 and 1883, put 
forth the charges, offering no proof but tradition. Two patri- 
otic Virginians, Charles Campbell and D. H. Maury, give the 
traditional viewpoints but add that, “These charges and sus- 
picions do not appear to be sustained by sufficient proof.”'** 

Dunmore was not fighting the war at the instigation of Great 
Britain as charged. On the contrary, when the governor re- 
turned to the Capitol early in December, 1774, he found await- 
ing him a letter from Dartmouth which sharply reprimanded 
him for permitting the war and threatening his removal unless 
his policies were mended.’** It seems doubtful that Dunmore 
would have been so zealous as to fight this war for an unwilling 
Mother Country in order to distract the Colonists’ attention. 
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He is charged with encouraging the Indians to wage war 
against the frontier; yet in a letter to his agent, Connolly, at 
Fort Pitt, under date of June 20, 1774, he ordered all officers 
“to make as many prisoners [of Indians] as possible, . . . and to 
grant no peace . . . till they were effectively chastized.”’** The 
letter in which Dunmore instructed Connolly to enlist Indian 
aid is offered as proof of the governor’s treachery, yet it was 
not written until February 1775, when hostility of the people 
might justify the action.’** 

Dunmore is further accused of leaving Lewis’s army un- 
supported at Point Pleasant while he negotiated for peace at 
Hockhocking. This seems a very unjust charge when one con- 
siders that the governor was engaged so earnestly in peace 
negotiations. He had won all but the Shawnee to peace and 
was marching on their towns when news of the Point Pleas- 
ant encounter reached him. He knew that Lewis had with him 
eleven hundred of the best Indian fighters in the country. 
Judging them to be capable of their own protection, he did 
not go to their aid, but ordered them to proceed to the peace 
camp at Chillicothe.'*® Surely there is no treachery in this. 
Rather it shows good military planning in knowing when to 
stop. 

One writer, J. P. McAllister, Bath County, Virginia, accuses 
the English of supplying the Indians with powder for the battle. 
Yet an examination of his cited authority, a letter in the 
American Archives, shows that the ammunition came from 
traders at the Detroit post, and further, that Connolly had 
tried unsuccessfully, August 25, 1774, to stop all trade with 
the Shawnee.'*” 

Nothing affords more definite proof of Dunmore’s sincerity 
in taking these measures to protect the frontiers, or his good 
faith towards Virginia than the contemporary estimates. 

The Virginia Gazette of December 5, 1774, welcomed him 
on his return to Williamsburg saying: **! 
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Yesterday, in the afternoon, his excellency the Governor 
arrived at the Palace in this city from his expedition 
against the Indians, who have been humbled to a neces- 
sity for soliciting peace for themselves and have delivered 
hostages for the due observances of the terms, which can- 
not fail of giving satisfaction, as they confine the Indians 
to the limits that entirely remove the grounds of future 
quarrel between them and the people of Virginia and lay 
a foundation for a fair and extensive Indian trade. 

Thus in little more than five months, an end is put to a 
war which portended much trouble and mischief to the in- 
habitants on the frontiers, owing to the zeal and good con- 
duct of the officers and commanders who went out in 
their country’s defense, and the bravery of all the troops. 


The President and Faculty of the College of William and 
Mary, the citizens of the city of Williamsburg, and the Council 
of the colony all presented their governor with congratulatory 
messages in which they thanked him for the successful peace, 
his service to the colony. At the same time they congratulated 
him on the birth of a daughter, born to Lady Dunmore on 
December 3, 1774.1* 


That the governor was popular with his army may be gath- 
ered from a bit of contemporary verse:'** 


Our Royal Governor Dunmore, he being 
of high renown 

With fifteen hundred jovial men, he 
marched toward their towns 

With a full resolution, to slay both 
old and young 

For all the barbarous actions, the 
savages had done. 


The Indians with aching heart, on bend- 
ed knees did fall 

And for his Lordship’s mercy so loudly 
they did call 

His Lordship with compassion, forgave 
them from that day, 

If all costs and charges amongst them 
they would pay. 


None of his contemporaries had any but good to say of the 
governor who during the campaign won their admiration by 
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sharing its hardship with the privates, marching on foot and 
carrying his own knapsack.’** Major Angus McDonald, who 
led the expedition against the Shawnee towns, said of Dun- 
more, “The news is that all the country is well pleased with 
the Governor’s Expedition.”'** The returning army, on their 
halt at Fort Gower, passed resolutions of sympathy for the 
cause of American Independence, and at the same time passed 
resolutions of respect for Dunmore, “who, we are confident, 
underwent the fatigue of this singular campaign for no other 
motives than the true interest of this country.”*** As Thwaites 
and Kellogg sum it up, “We see no reason for doubting the 
truth of contemporary endorsement, made by those best quali- 
fied to judge.”**’ 

It is worthy of note, that the colony appreciated the gov- 
ernor’s services to pass a resolution of thanks as late as March 
1775, when the colonists by their revolutionary acts had be- 
come Dunmore’s political enemies. They said in part:*** 


... that the most cordial thanks of the people of this colony 
are a tribute justly due to our worthy Governor, Lord 
Dunmore, for his truly noble, wise, and spirited conduct 
on the late expedition against our Indian enemy; a con- 
duct which at once evinces his Excellency’s attention 
to the true interests of this colony, and a zeal in the execu- 
tive department which no dangers can divert, or difficul- 
ties hinder .... 


Still later (April 8, 1775), the inhabitants of Fincastle County 
sent a sincere and hearty resolution: '* 


Notwithstanding the unhappy dispute that at present 
subsists between the Mother country and the colonies, in 
which we have given the public our sentiments, yet jus- 
tice and gratitude and our sense of duty induce us to re- 
turn your Lordship our unfeigned thanks for the great 
service you have rendered the frontiers in general and this 
country in particular in the late expedition . . . . The plan 
and conduct of the expedition show that the Almighty 
in a peculiar manner blessed your Lordship’s attempt 
to establish peace and stop the furthering effusion of 
human blood; but that your Lordship should foregoe your 
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ease and every domestic felicity to march at the head of the 
troops many hundred miles . . . cheerfully undergoing 
all the fatigues of the campaign by exposing your person 
and marching on foot with the soldiers, commands our 
warmest returns of gratitude; and the rather as we have 
no instance of such condecention in your Lordship’s pre- 
decessors on any similar occasion. 

That you may long govern the brave and free people 
of Virginia and that the present disturbances may be 
amicably settled is our ardent wish. 


Certainly the Indian war was the most popular event of Lord 
Dunmore’s administration, and it is evident that he was more 
suited to, and more at ease with, soldiers on the field, than as 
a diplomat trying to cope with an unruly House of Burgesses. 

The story of Dunmore’s treachery was, as Theodore Roose- 
velt called it, “an after thought,” a thought originating after 
the Revolution when his adherence to the royal cause led the 
people to suspect his every act. 


LAST DAYS IN VIRGINIA 


Returning triumphant from his victory over the Indian 
enemy, Dunmore reached the capital the first of December to 
find himself confronted with new troubles. Awaiting him 
was a letter, dated September 8, 1774, from his superior, Lord 
Dartmouth, the British Colonial Secretary. Dartmouth had 
been told by the governor of Pennsylvania that the cause of 
the Indian uprisings was the encroachment of the Virginians 
on the Indian lands; that Connolly had presumed to rebuild 
Fort Pitt, which had been dismantled by the King’s express 
orders; that Connolly had destroyed boats kept for communica- 
tion with the Illinois country; and that he had sent out parties 
to build forts lower down the river. He listed the Indian 
treaties since 1763 and accused the governor of having violated 
them. Most severely of all, he reprimanded Dunmore for hav- 
ing permitted the survey and settlement of western land, 
which had been prohibited by the Proclamation of 1763 and 
again in the spring of 1774. He closed by signifying his own 
and the King’s displeasure and threatened Dunmore with 
removal if his policy was not mended.** 
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In addition to these charges, the governor discovered that 
during his absence the gulf between the Colonies and Mother 
Country had widened considerably. The First Virginia Con- 
vention had met August 1, 1774, and adopted extreme meas- 
ures; not to import British manufactures, products, or slaves 
after November 1, 1774, and to cease exporting tobacco after 
August 10, 1775, if England did not meanwhile come to terms; 
merchants were required to sign the agreement or be boycotted; 
subscribers violating it were to be publicly branded as “inimi- 
cal” to America.'*? A few weeks later, September 5, the first 
General Congress had met in Philadelphia and adopted an 
association that was in reality rebellion. It declared govern- 
ment in America to be dissolved, it bound the colonists to 
refrain from importing British goods after December 1, 1774, 
and to cease exporting after September 10, 1775; committees 
were appointed in each town and county to investigate and 
punish offenders by publishing them as “enemies of Amer- 
ica.”!*? Calmly disregarding established government, the com- 
mittees had proceeded to enforce these agreements and when 
Dunmore returned from the Indian war he found the govern- 
ment of the colony dissolved with business at a standstill. 

In an effort to disclaim the charges made against him and 
to present a picture of conditions in the colony, Dunmore sent 
to Dartmouth a long and detailed report. In regard to the war 
and the land policy he explained that the mere publication 
of a proclamation would not restrain “the emigrating Spirit 
of the Americans,” and that “they do and will remove as their 
avidity and restlessness incite them.’’'** He made no reference, 
however, to the surveys which he had permitted. Regarding 
the war, he went to great length to explain the troubles be- 
tween the Indians and the frontiersmen, listing the murders 
on each side and disclaiming entirely any guilt in causing 
hostilities, blaming the Pennsylvania governor for misrepre- 
senting the case.*** 

When he came to local conditions in the colony, he explained 
the Continental Congress and its work in these words: '** 
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The associations . . . are now enforcing throughout 
the country with the greatest rigor. A committee has 
been chosen in every county whose business it is to 
carry the associations of the Congress into execution, 
which committee assumes an authority to inspect the books, 
invoices, and all other secrets of the trade and correspond- 
ence of Merchants; to watch the conduct of every inhabi- 
tant and to send for all as such come under their suspicion 
into their presence, to interrogate them respecting all mat- 
ters at their pleasure; and to stigmatize, as they term it, 
such as they find transgressing what they are now hardy 
enough to call the Laws of Congress, which stigmatizing 
is no other than inviting the vengeance of an outrageous 
and lawless mole to be exercised upon the unhappy vic- 
tim. Every county besides is arming a company of men 
to be an independent company to protect their committee 
and be employed against the government if the occa- 
sion require... 


The power of government is entirely disregarded. There 
is not a Justice of Peace in Virginia that acts except as 
committeeman. The abolishing of the courts of justice 
was the first step taken in which men of pre-eminence 
joined equally with the meanest and lowest. The General 
Court of Judicature is in the same predicament, for though 
there are judges who would perform their duty, yet the 
lawyers have refused to attend—nor would be allowed to. 


Showing an amazing lack of real understanding of the con- 
ditions which he had just described, Dunmore closed his report 
by a statement which shows that even then he did not realize 
the limits to which the American spirit had gone. In an auto- 
cratic tone he said: “I am firmly persuaded that the colony 
even by their own acts and deeds must be brought to see the 
necessity of depending on its Mother country and embracing 
its authority.” 

In what appears to have been a futile gesture, the governor 
made an effort to recapture the good feeling of the people by 
a brilliant social fete. On January 2, 1775, Lord Dunmore gave 
an “elegant entertainment and ball.” The occasion was the 
birthday of Lady Dunmore, and during the evening the gov- 
ernor announced the baptism of his new daughter, whom he 
had named Virginia in honor of the Colony.**® There is no 
record of the number or identity of any of the guests, and we 
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can only surmise as to the sincerity of the festivities, when the 
host regarded the people as unruly children who must even- 
tually be made to see their mistakes. It was the last social func- 
tion of note in royal Virginia, and was the last friendly gesture 
of the governor, who soon by his tactless and ill-timed acts 
was forced to flee the colony. 

The colony of Virginia, in the first months of 1775, presented 
an illogical picture. The courts were closed, the “independent 
companies” drilled at every courthouse, trade had ceased, and 
the county committees busied themselves in hunting out and 
suppressing British sentiment — all of which constituted actual 
but unrecognized rebellion. Undisturbed in his Palace, how- 
ever, Lord Dunmore, the royal representative, pursued his 
policy of “masterly inactivity.’’* 

The governor must have realized the danger and probability 
of war not too far in the future, for when his agent from Pitts- 
burgh, John Connolly, came to Williamsburg to confer, in 
February, 1775, Dunmore instructed him to induce the Indians 
to support the King’s cause.’** This was not known by the 
people until the following June, when Connolly met the chiefs 
and won their support, and it is probable that had they known 
sooner trouble would have blazed up before it did. It is evi- 
dent that Dunmore was an opportunist. Only four months 
before, in November, 1774, he had won from the Indians their 
promises never to wage war again on the whites, but in Feb- 
ruary, 1775, he sought their support in case he should need it. 

Affairs continued calmly on the surface until March 20, 
when the convention again met. “They gathered this time in 
Richmond, where they could deliberate with more freedom 
than in Williamsburg under the governor’s shadow.”'*® Led by 
Patrick Henry, who recognized that war had passed from the 
region of possibility to that of immediate probability, the con- 
vention planned the raising of a military force for defense.’ 

The governor, feeling evidently that he should make some 
effort to stem the tide, issued a proclamation, March 26, 1775, 
against the convention, “. . . requiring all magistrates to use 
their endeavors to prevent the appointment of Deputies to the 
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Continental Congress, and exhorting all persons in the colony 
to desist from such an unjustified proceeding.”'*! The procla- 
mation was but a straw cast in the wind, for neither the people 
nor the magistrates “desisted,” and the plans of the convention 
for defense continued in committee. 

Within the city of Williamsburg was a storehouse or maga- 
zine in which was kept the public supply of powder and arms 
for the protection of the city. Acting suddenly, without any 
immediate reason, Dunmore decided to seize the store. Be- 
tween three and four o’clock on the morning of April 21, 1775, 
a detachment of Marines led by Captain Collins from the 
Magadalen, lying at anchor in the James River, entered the 
magazine, removed twenty barrels of gunpowder and placed 
them on board their vessel. The next morning, when the people 
learned that the powder had been removed, they gathered in 
the streets in an angry mob, and it was with difficulty that 
they were restrained from violence by a group of the city 
officials — the mayor, recorder, aldermen, and the common- 
council of Williamsburg. These same men met in Common 
Hall where they drew up an address to the governor. They 
declared the powder to be public property, needed for public 
safety and asked that it be immediately returned to the maga- 
zine.**? 

Evidently surprised and frightened at the violent humor of 
the people, which he had raised, Dunmore sent them the very 
flimsy answer that hearing of a slave insurrection in a nearby 
county he had removed the powder to a place of security and 
that “upon his word of honour it would be delivered in half 
an hour when needed.” He had removed it at night, he said, 
to prevent any alarm.’ 

The next day, one Dr. William Pasteur, a physician of the 
city, was called to the Palace to see a patient. He met the 
governor and in the conversation he reported Dunmore’s 
actions: *** 

[He] made use of several rash statements and said that 


though he did not consider himself in danger, he under- 
’ stood that some injury was intended for Capt. Collins, 
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which he would consider done to himself as that gentle- 
man acted by his directions, and then he swore by the 
living God that if a grain of powder was burnt at the Cap- 
tain, or any injury offered him or himself, he would de- 
clare freedom to the slaves and reduce Williamsburg to 
ashes... 

The news of the governor’s actions and his threats spread 
like wildfire through the colony creating great excitement and 
tension. On April 25, the independent company of Fredricks- 
burg wrote to Washington that it would join any other body 
of armed men to support the honor of Virginia and protect the 
magazine.** The Gloucester County committee voted that 
Dunmore had forfeited the confidence of the people of Virginia. 
Sussex and Mecklenburg Counties followed, soldiers were 
ready in Prince William, and Henrico denounced Dunmore, 
as did New Kent. Even out in Charlottesville, Albemarle 
County, soldiers were ready.*** Citizens of Fredricksburg 
organized and resolved to be ready at a moments notice “to 
reassemble .. . to defend the laws and liberties of the colony 
from unjust and wicked invasion.”*** Conservative forces in 
each county were strong enough to dissuade the irate patriots 
from marching on Williamsburg, but all remained in readiness 
to go on a moments notice. 

When Patrick Henry, of Hanover County, heard of the mild 
conclusion of the military movements he determined to strike 
the needful blow. He called the company of his own county to 
meet him “in Arms” at New Castle on May 2, “on business of 
highest importance to American liberty.” The men came at 
once and began their march on the capital. By sunset on 
May 3, they had reached Doncastle’s ordinary sixteen miles 
from Williamsburg. Here they rested for the night. 

Meanwhile, Dunmore learned that men were armed and 
marching on him to demand the powder or payment. Now 
thoroughly frightened, he sent Lady Dunmore and family to 
the ship Fowey for safety, and notified the commander of that 
vessel to send a troop of marines to “the governor of Virginia, 
threatened with an attack at daybreak.” 
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The “daybreak” must have seemed too far away, for before 
dawn Dunmore decided to avert the attack and sent Richard 
Corbin, his receiver-general, to meet Henry and to tender 
immediate satisfaction in money for the powder. The next 
day, May 4, 1775, Corbin duly paid 330 sterling to Henry, who 
received it and turned his men home.** 

It is hard to assign a motive to Lord Dunmore for his blunder 
in removing the powder. He told the people a slave insurrec- 
tion was rumored, but few believed that. He explained to 
Dartmouth that, “it lay exposed to any attempt that might 
be made to seize it, and I had reason to believe the people 
intended to take that step,”’** yet there had been nothing to 
provoke this fear unduly. It may be that the resolutions of 
the March Convention to arm for defense, and the increase of 
the “Independent Companies” had frightened him. Or it might 
have been that, underestimating the strength and determina- 
tion of the Virginians, he determined to awe them by one 
bold, sudden stroke. At any rate, he showed his inability to 
foresee how the colonists would feel about such an act, and 
in his subsequent actions he showed that he was powerless 
to cope with the situation until force left no alternative. Up 
until this act Dunmore had, if not the support, at least the 
confidence and respect of the people, but by one tactless, un- 
fortunate error he definitely separated himself from the people 
and their sympathy. 

It is significant of the temper of times to notice that Patrick 
Henry’s leading the troops against Dunmore was the first 
physical resistance of a royal governor in Virginia.’" 

As soon as the Hanover men were well on their way home 
Dunmore blundered again. He issued a proclamation declaring 
that, ‘“‘a certain Patrick Henry ... had committed certain acts 
of violence... extorting 330 [sterling] from the King’s receiver- 
general.”"*! The people were not to “aid or abet” Henry. The . 
governor had failed again, in not recognizing Henry as the 
popular hero, of whom any condemnation would be futile and 
serve only to reflect on himself. 
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While the people were thus agitated the governor called the 
Assembly together June 1, 1775, to consider the state of the 
colony, to pass laws reopening the courts, and to take action 
on the conciliatory policy of Lord North.*® 

As Eckenrode says:*** 


The Virginians of that day were either Englishmen and 
lacking in a sense of humor, or they had become Ameri- 
cans and had acquired it to a high degree. For with war in 
full blast in the north and the colony in arms, the Revo- 
lutionary Convention of March, 1775—including Henry— 
actually met on June 1, at the governor’s orders as the 
House of Burgesses. 


The courts were considered first. The schedule of fees to 
be charged in judicial proceedings had expired, and without 
the fees no business could be transacted. Since the closing of 
the civil courts pleased the colonists who were in debt to 
English merchants, and since without a court they could not 
be sued, the House refused to pass new fee bills.*** 

Before paying attention to the other matters the House pro- 
ceeded to pass upon the proceedings of the First Continental 
Congress and the March (1775) Convention. The Burgesses 
(most of whom had been in the congress and convention) now 
unanimously approved their former work, thanked themselves 
for their services, and urged the people to carry out the recom- 
mendations.'*° 

Lord North’s conciliatory policy they disposed of in short 
order. The “Olive Branch,” as it was called, proposed that 
when a colony agreed to contribute to the defense and sup- 
ported its own government it would be relieved of duties or 
taxes.'"* The House refused flatly on the grounds that Parlia- 
ment had no right of taxation.'* 

It was obvious to all concerned that to continue the session 
was useless. Feeling against Dunmore rose higher when on 
June 3, a group of over-zealous young men broke into the 
magazine to remove the arms, and were injured when they 
touched off two spring guns allegedly set by Dunmore. Report 
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ran that Richard Bland actually suggested hanging the gov- 
ernor and was warmly supported in the proposal.!* 

At this point, the governor decided that the situation had 
become too dangerous for him to remain, so in a hasty departure 
he took refuge with his family on board the Fowey. On June 
8, he sent a message to the Assembly saying that for safety 
he had removed his residence to the ship, at York, and they 
were to continue their work, coming at any time to him. 

The Assembly immediately urged him to return, assuring 
him of his safety. Again the governor refused to return, listing 
the antagonism of the people, the house, the council, and the 
committees as the basis of his stand. He would return, he 
stated, only when he was reinstated to full power, the courts 
re-established, the independent companies disarmed, and a 
sincere desire to unite with Great Britain expressed.’ 

It was impossible, of course, to expect an acceptance of these 
terms. The House replied to them by stating in great detail 
their grievances against Britain and Parliament.’ Even then, 
on June 12, their grievances were toward the system which 
Dunmore represented — not against the man himself! _ 

Further efforts to have the governor return came to nothing. 
Finally on June 19, the House lost all patience and in a ten 
page address they listed all their personal complaints against 
Dunmore. They praised Botetourt, deplored the removal of the 
powder, lamented the removal of the seat of government, and 
putting aside all words of false courtesy, they plainly accused 
him of misrepresenting the colony’s policies and activities to 
the ministry. The complete variance of viewpoints is shown 
in this address. They could never have returned to harmony 
again.*” 

The governor continued to refuse all pleas to return, even to 
sign bills. He knew no bill, he said, “so pressing that he need 
endanger his life to return.” So on June 24, he sent his per- 
mission to adjourn.*” 

This was the last meeting of the General Assembly of Royal 
Virginia, and since no executive approval had been given none 
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of its work was legal. The next meeting was set for October 
12, 1775, but on that day only thirty-seven members appeared 
and they agreed to meet on March 7, 1776. In March, thirty- 
two came and adjourned to May 6, when the clerk wrote: 
“Several members met but did neither proceed to business. 
Finis.” It was indeed a “finis” to the House of Burgesses and 
with it the colonial regime. 

The flight of Lord Dunmore from the capital may seem to 
have been sudden. Although he was not popular he had been 
cordially received from the first. He seemed, however, to have 
had a talent for irritating the colony at a time when feelings 
were at the breaking point. He was a tactless man, over sensi- 
tive to slights, hiding behind his show of authority. He was 
not a coward, yet he possibly overestimated the danger to 
himself and family. He did not go directly to any solution but 
rather took the devious — and often dubious — route. He cer- 
tainly did not grasp the full strength of the dispute in which 
he, the colonies, and England, were embroiled. 

Yet in fairness to him it must be admitted that no governor, 
however wise, however popular, could have prevented the 
Revolution in Virginia. If Dunmore had not removed the 
powder some other incident would have occurred to touch off 
the spark. As Lingley put it, so well.’** 


The most that any man could have done who was leyal 
to the government that reposed its trust in him would have 
been to refrain from the performance of any acts which 
would help bring on an uprising any sooner than the legis- 
lation of parliament was doing. 


And Dunmore was not that man. For in place of the foresight 


and moderation needed, he had only zeal for an unpopular 
cause. 


REVOLUTIONARY ACTIVITIES 


After abandoning Williamsburg in June, 1775, Dunmore went 
to Norfolk and after a time established his headquarters at 
Gosport, on the Elizabeth River, above Norfolk. At first he 
had on hand only the sailors and marines of the frigates Mer- 
cury and Mars, but he was afterwards reinforced by sixty men 
of the Fourteenth Regiment, still later one hundred more of 
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the same group. During the summer he gathered all possible 
recruits — Negroes, Tories, and all available British regulars.’ 
In his fleet he had several sloops and a few men-of-war, which 
he had gathered from southern ports.?" 

With this crew he cruised the shores of the Chesapeake and 
surrounding rivers, making raids, seizing all provisions and 
plunder available to shore attacks. He carried off food, arms, 
and Negro slaves, even an occasional schooner. By such annoy- 
ing warfare he soon became “the most hated man in Virginia,” 
until by August, “the good people of Virginia now con- 
sider[ed] Lord Dunmore their mortal enemy, and [would] no 
longer brook the many gross insults from him... .”!"° 

The first actual violence occurred September 2, 1775, when 
Captain Squier, on the sloop Otter, was driven ashore by a 
storm during one of his raids. The irate inhabitants burned 
the boat and seized some of the arms. Squier went to Hampton 
and while attempting to land was fired upon, with a loss of two 
killed and two wounded.’*’ War was now begun in good 
earnest. 

Dunmore, evidently still considered himself governor, for on 
November 7, 1775, he issued, with all formality, a proclamation 
which said in part:'"® 


. . to defeat the treason ... and bring the abettors to 
justice . . . I do determine to execute martial law .. . re- 
quire every person capable of bearing arms to resort to 
his Majesty’s standard ... declare all indentured servants, 
negroes, or others Free who are willing to bear arms for 
his Majesty. 


With his usual talent for irritating the people, Dunmore had 
done the one thing to infuriate them — free the Negroes. The 
popular sentiment, as one contemporary verse expressed it, 
believed that: “Not in the legions of horrid hell, can come a 
devil more damned, in evil to top Dunmore,”*’® while another 
declares he was “born to be hanged.”?*° 
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Dunmore was now at the point of open warfare with Vir- 
ginia. He centered his actions around Norfolk thus making 
it the focal point. The famous minute-men of the upper 
counties were concentrating at Williamsburg preparatory to 
marching on Norfolk.*** 

Hoping to secure much needed arms, he had since October 
been making active operations against the local companies. 
By November 1, the British had captured seventy-seven pieces 
of cannon and boasted that they had rendered Norfolk County 
defenseless.**? 

Dunmore thought that boldness was his best policy. He had 
collected “several hundred regular soldiers, runaway Negroes, 
and Tories ... the very scum of the earth,” as a patriot put 
it.'** On November 14, he attacked boldly at Kemps, the county 
seat of Princess Anne County, a village on the Elizabeth River, 
and won an easy victory. Entering the town he set up his 
standard and summoned the people to take the oaths of alle- 
giance.'** 

On November 16, in high good humor at his easy success at 
Kemps, he marched into Norfolk, unopposed by the terrified 
townspeople. Raising the King’s standard, he gave the oath 
and began plans for fortification of the town.’ His support 
from the townspeople was large but it was merely a means of 
evading trouble. A typical story tells of a good Scotch wife 
who told her husband she would rather see him dead than 
wearing the strip of red cloth marking loyalty to the crown. 
“Phast!” he replied, “think ye it has changed my mind? If 
I can save my property by this step, ought I not in common 
prudence to wear it?’'*® 

Overconfident at his easy successes and hoping to repeat his 
victory at Kemps, Dunmore decided to attack the Virginians 
at Great Bridge, where they were entrenched. Having been 
opposed up to this point by only townspeople and a few reg- 
ulars, Dunmore underestimated the strength of the regular 
militia and the hardy shirtmen who had by this time estab- 
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lished themselves at Great Bridge under Woodford and 
Howe."*? On December 9, he sent a force of several hundred, 
headed by the regulars and backed up by Tories and Negroes, 
to attack Great Bridge. The Americans calmly held fire until 
the enemy was within fifty yards of the trenches. Their vic- 
tory was quick and decisive. At the loss of the regulars the 
Tories and Negroes fled in terror to Norfolk, where they rowed 
out to the warships. The remaining Tories evacuated the town 
completely, crowding their families and household goods into 
their schooners around the warships.1** 

When Dunmore learned of the loss and defeat of his troops 
he was furious. Tradition says he threatened to hang the boy 
who brought the news.1*° 

The triumphant Virginians, reinforced by a Carolina force, 
streamed unopposed into Norfolk. By December 14, there were 
“upwards of 1000 men” in the town.?”° 

Colonel Robert Howe, in command at Norfolk, soon realized 
that Norfolk because of its unique position, would be a menace 
to the Americans throughout any long war. Near the mouth 
of the James River, and commanding the navigation of two 
colonies, it was a target of controversy. In a letter to the 
Virginia Convention he explained this and hinted strongly for 
permission to destroy it:1*? 

It cannot jin the least benefit you unless to command 
navigation, without which it would only serve to sacrifice 
whatever troops you station there . . . upon the whole I 
think it cannot be maintained with any troops you can 
place there. The situation is to your adversaries who 
control the shipping. It, as a city, will ever . . . remain 
dangerous to you. 

So, unwillingly in control of the town, the Americans re- 
mained silent for several days. Unabie to attack the fleet from 
shore and lacking ships they must await action from Dunmore. 

In the meantime the situation on board Dunmore’s refugee 
fleet soon became intolerable. Men, women, and children suf- 
fered for food and water. Realizing the plight, Dunmore ap- 
plied to Howe for permission for the refugees to come ashore. 
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Howe replied that all women and children who landed would 
be protected.’”” 

Dunmore having been joined by the Liverpool, a frigate of 
28 guns, moved his fleet up to a position opposite the town. 
Backed by force, he now could demand. In a characteristic 
manner, he “demand[ed]” that his men be allowed to come 
ashore for supplies, or he would “knock the town around your 
ears.”1° 

The people of Norfolk then began a general exodus. A steady 
stream of refugees hastened to shelter in Portsmouth and vari- 
ous parts of Princess Anne, Norfolk, and Suffolk Counties.*** 

The town had been almost evacuated when on January 1, 
1776, the British fleet of five men-of-war drew up before Nor- 
folk and opened their guns. The Americans established them- 
selves behind warehouses along the water edge from where 
they fired upon the fleet.1** To remove their shelter Dunmore 
sent a boatload of soldiers to fire the buildings. As they began 
to flame the American soldiers seized the opportunity to lay 
Norfolk in ashes. Without orders they went from house to 
house, applying the torch.’°* The town burned fiercely all the 
night of January 1, all the next day, and it was not until Jan- 
uary 3, that Howe and Woodford restrained their men. 

The two Colonels had received orders from the Virginia 
Convention to make Dunmore’s position as untenable as pos- 
sible. They destroyed all source of his supplies, including a 
distillery, several mills and bakeries, and three wells.'** They 
were then ordered to leave the city, and in order to remove 
all source of help for Dunmore, the Convention ordered the 
rest of the city to be burned. 

The burning of Norfolk has traditionally been laid at Dun- 
more’s feet with the rest of the outrages, deserved and un- 
deserved. Yet it is evident that the guilt was not wholly his. 
The controversy over the question should have been settled 
by a report of a committee of investigation of Virginia Com- 
missioners in 1777. Their report, published in the Journals of 
the House of Delegates of Virginia, 1835, shows that 1,337 . 
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houses were destroyed, in all. We may note that thirty-two 
houses were destroyed by Dunmore, November 30, 1775, and 
nineteen on January 1, 1776. The Virginia troops burned 863 
before January 15, 1776, and all the rest — 416 in February, 
1776. In all, Dunmore is responsible for only fifty-eight of the 
1,337, and the Virginians 1,279 of the 1,337.1°% This is another 
example of Dunmore’s being the convenient one to carry the 
blame for a horrible and unnecessary action. 

After the destruction Dunmore’s fleet continued to live by 
raids on the shore and through support of Tories who obtained 
supplies. Dunmore distributed his ships along the Elizabeth 
River, and succeeded in establishing a camp near Portsmouth. 
Here he drilled his few remaining regulars, refugees, and 
blacks. They succeeded in sinking several wells, while Tories 
supplied them meagerly with bread, wheat and corn. 

Conditions on board the fleet were horrible. Fever raged 
among the blacks, fresh provisions were scarce,'*? and bodies 
were found floating daily on the water.?” 

In the middle of May, 1776, Dunmore moved his fleet to 
Gwynn’s Island, off the coast of Matthews County. There he 
established a camp, erected breastworks, mounted cannon, and 
stationed several vessels in the channel between island and 
mainland. His men-of-war he anchored in close to the island 
to protect the camp.*” 

Ironically enough, General Andrew Lewis, who had led half 
the army with Dunmore in the Indian war, was sent to dis- 
lodge the camp from the island. Lewis placed his troops so as 
to prevent any connection between the fleet and Tories on the 
mainland, and also placed a battery on shore. On June 12, 
Lewis wrote that the enemy still held the island but that con- 
ditions in the camp and on the fleet were bad.?” 

On July 8, General Lewis had his forces in such condition 
as to attack. All his batteries opened fire on the fleet and camp, 
which made little effort to return fire. The next day, June 9, 
having gathered enough small water craft, the colonists 
crossed to the island. When the Dunmore forces saw the 
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approach of the colonists they fled to the ships. They burned 
several of their ships, which had run aground, together with 
much equipment. Dunmore was injured early in the battle by 
flying splinters from a mast. 

When the colonists reached the island they found a scene 
of horror. A contemporary described it as follows:** 


Some had crawled to the water’s edge .. . . By the small- 
pox and other malignant disorders which have raged on 
board the fleet, it is clear they have lost since their arrival 
on the island nearly 500 souls. 

This was the end of Dunmore’s stand in the colonies. He 
sailed from Gwynn’s Island down the Potomac in search of 
refuge and supplies but without success.*"* After three weeks, 
in which 200 of his followers died, he burned many of his ves- 
sels and dividing the remaining forty into two divisions he 
sailed from Virginia, August 13, 1776.*°° On August 15, he en- 
tered New York harbor and soon sailed for England. The 
refugees in the fleet were sent to the West Indies, St. Augus- 
tine, and New York, while some of the Tories returned to Eng- 
land.?” 

Of Dunmore’s subsequent life we know little. His services 
in Virginia must have been satisfactory to the King for after 
serving in the House of Lords from 1776 to 1784, he was appoint- 
ed governor of Barbados in 1787, serving until 1796.°°7 His 
rank and prestige in the peerage may be judged from the fact 
that his eldest daughter, was wed to the Duke of Sussex, a 
son of George III. Dunmore died at Ramsgate, England, May 
1809. 

Virginia has done all she could to remove all traces of her 
last royal governor. The County of Dunmore was renamed 
Shenandoah. The estate and library was sold at auction, and 
all that remains is a rather infamous memory of a man who 
tried hard to be a good governor but who lacked the wisdom 
and ability to keep friends and authority at one time. 

Perhaps this brief account of his life may give Dunmore a 
better standing, which he so deserves, in the pages of History. 
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The Simms Family in Kanawha 
County 
By WIiLi1am H. Macrnnis* 


| 


INTRODUCTION 


To George Washington, who visited the Great Kanawha 
_ Valley in 1770 when England’s American colonies were already 
showing signs of revolt, may be given some of the credit for 
first attracting to the Valley the attention of many of its 
early prospective land-owners and settlers from northern Vir- 
ginia, including families named Simms, also spelled Sims. 


In 1770, then 38 years old and already recognized for mili- 
tary leadership, business ability and vision, Washington came 
to the Kanawha Valley in company with his personal physi- 
cian, Dr. James Craik, and others to select lands awarded 
for military services in the French and Indian War. Dr. Craik’s 
wife was a cousin of Washington, and a granddaughter of the 
Craik’s to whom they gave Kanawha Valley property, 
married John Douglas Simms, a son of the Charles Simms who 
fought at Point Pleasant, and who, with Charles Little and 
Ludwell Lee, was chosen to prove and interpret Washington’s 
will. 

On Washington’s, Craik’s, and neighboring lands along the 
Great Kanawha River later settled scions of families then liv- 
ing along the Potomac, Rappahannock and Rapidan Rivers 
with names reminiscent of the Virginia Northern Neck—Wash- 
ington, Morris, Lewis, Thornton, Mason, Marshall, Tucker, 


* Author's Note: Besides the records and authorities mentioned, the data for 
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Chilton, Summers, Bowling, Fitzhugh, Lovell, Chapman, Mon- 
tague, Middleton, Slaughter, Rust, Ficklin, West, Hunter, Os- 
borne, Craik, Simms.and others, among whom were many in- 
termarriages. 


In the 1770’s, in the Kanawha region, scene of Indian mas- 
sacres as late as 1793, only men and women with more than 
average courage and endurance could hope to survive the hard- 
ships of pioneer life; only those of intelligence could conquer 
savages who made up in cunning what they lacked in culture. 
Some settlers were attracted by a thirst for adventure, others 
by cheap lands, the possibility of greater economic independ- 
ence and the desire for greater personal freedom. 


KANAWHA REGION IN 1774 


When the first Sims settled by the Great Kanawha River, 
forests covered the vast region it drains from its sources on a 
high plateau in Watauga County, in northwestern North Caro- 
lina to its confluence with the Ohio, a distance of 427 miles. 
The stream, known above Kanawha Falls as the New River, 
passes through varied scenery ranging from high mountain 
peaks and the wild, rough beauty of the New River Gorge, 
a thousand feet deep, to the smaller foothills along the lower 
Kanawha, where the valley widens with bottom lands. Deer, 
bears, and other wild animals roamed at large. Birds and fish 
abounded. 


When the first Sims came to the Valley in 1774, trouble 
with England had been brewing since the Quebec Act had 
placed all land north of the Ohio River under the jurisdiction 
of Quebec’s English government, leaving the vast area for the 
use of the Indians who became England’s allies in 1778 and 
closing it to settlement by Virginians. The region had been a 
mere pawn in the international power politics of the eighteenth 
century when England and France were bitter rivals for world | 
domination. 

George Washington attempted to establish a settlement on 
his land on the southwest side of the Kanawha River near the 


site of Point Pleasant but his plan was halted by the Revolu- 
tion. 
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FIRST IN KANAWHA 

The first of the Sims blood (but not name after marriage) to 
settle in the Kanawha Valley was Frances Sims Morris, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Sims, Jr., of Culpeper County, Virginia, and wife 
of Joshua Morris, who came with his parents, brothers and sis- 
ters from Culpeper in 1774 and established the first permanent 
British settlement in the valley at the site of the present town 
of Cedar Grove, several miles up the river from the nearest 
Washington land. 

The first record of the Simms name in the valley was at 
the battle of Point Pleasant on October 10, 1774, when Colonel 
Charles Lewis died in the arms of Charles Simms, a young 
law student, a native of Prince William County, Virginia; later 
a resident of Augusta County and still later mayor of Alex- 
andria, where he became a friend of the Washington family. 

Research has brought no documentary proof of kinship be- 
tween the Sims family of Culpeper and Simms of Prince Wil- 
liam, but circumstantial evidence indicates they were possibly 
related. It seems more than coincidence that both families 
were related to other Virginia families named Marshall, Tuck- 
er, Garnett, Powell, West and Chapman. 

The Sims family of Culpeper traces its ancestry back through 
Thomas Sims, Sr., and his wife, Rebecca Petty Sims, who in 
1734 leased land on the Rapidan River from Alexander Spots- 
wood, to William Sims, whose will was recorded in the Rich- 
mond County courthouse at Warsaw, Virginia, in 1716. Rich- 
mond County (which should not be confused with Richmond 
City) is part of the Northern Neck, where the first settlers 
were from Maryland. 

The Simms family of Prince William, which is also in the 
Northern Neck, has a tradition that it is descended from the 
Maryland family which originally spelled the name Semmes. 

Sims, with variations in spelling like Simms, Syms, Symes, 
Symms, Simes, Sim and Semmes, was the name of families in 
other counties of northern Virginia, including Fairfax, Staf- 
ford, Spotsylvania, Orange and Madison. 

The national or racial origin of the Sims-Simms families 
of northern Virginia is obscure. The name with variations in 
spelling is found in ancient records of Scotland, England, and 
Ireland and it has been claimed to be of Norman-French ori- 
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SIMS OF SCOTLAND 


R. Bennett Bean in his Peopling of Virginia lists Sims among 
the Scotch names of Culpeper, and John T. Simms, Charleston 
lawyer, says that his family has a tradition of Scotch origin. 

In Scotland Sim and Syme (forbears of Sims and Symes) 
were septs of the clan Fraser. 

Clifford Stanley Sims, member of the Society of Cincinnati 
of New Jersey, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Society, discussed 
the names Sim and Syme in his book, Origin and Signification 
of Scottish Surnames, published in 1862 in Albany, New York. 
He said: “Syme: the son of Symon or Simon. The Gaelic 
words sema and syma signify a peacemaker. The word syme 
or sime in old Norman-French signifies sixth. The first of the 
name found on record is Syme of Spaulding, also called Peter 
Spaulding, who married a cousin of the Earl of Dunbar, and 
was a burgess and also Governor of Berwick, which town he 
delivered by stratagem from the English to the Scotch in 1318. 
The name is listed among Lowland Scotch.” 

Of the clan Frazer or Fraser, of which the Syme-Sim family 
was a sept, C. S. Sims says: “The family is of Norman origin 
and assumed their name from the three fraizes or strawberry 
leaves on their arms. About the year 794, Pierre Fraser, the 
seigneur de Troile, was sent as an ambassador by Charle- 
magne to Achaius, King of Scotland. He married Euphemia, 
daughter of Rahan, a favorite of Achaius, and from this mar- 
riage sprung the Scottish Frazers. The fact of Simon being 
the most frequently used Christian name in the family has 
caused the name in the Highlands to be corrupted to Mac- 
Shimes and then contracted to McImmey.” 

In Scotland, Sims added, “whoever joined a particular clan, 
no matter what his position or descent, assumed the surname 
of his chief and this was accepted as an act of loyalty. It does 
not follow, therefore, that al! who bear the same surname are 
descended from a common ancestor. 

C. S. Sims, Jr., who was a cousin of the late Admiral Wil- 
liam Snowden Sims, United States Navy, drew a genealogical 
chart of the Scotch Sims family showing twenty-eight genera- 
tions as follows: 1, Sym of Yetheran Tower, Roxburgshire, 
Scotland, also written Whitram, Wythrop and Yethrop; 2 
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Sym, married Ada, granddaughter of Oswulfe, Earl of North- 
umberland, thane of Gilles Land, County Cumberland, Eng- 
land; 3, Bueth Sym, thane of Gilles Land, killed at the Con- 
quest, 1066; 4, Sym, thane of Gilles Land, fled to Scotland at 
Conquest; 5, Bueth Sym of Whitram Tower, Roxburghshire, 
in time of Henry I (1100-1135); 6, John Sym of Roxburgh- 
shire had grant of land in Dumphriesshire from Malcolm IV 
in 1165; 7, Thomas Sym of Dumphriesshire; 8, William Sym, 
Dumphriesshire, 1191; 9, William Sym; 10, John Sym; 11, 
John Sym; 12, William Sym; 13, Joseph Sym of Sandbeck 
House, Dumphriesshire; 14, John Sym (1414); 15, John Sym 
of Sandbeck House married Elizabeth Martindale, daughter 
of William, son of Roger, and heiress of Thomas De Newton of 
Cumberland; 16, John Sym; 17, John Sym; 18, Thomas Sym 
married Anne, daughter of Nicholas Martindale; 19, Thomas 
Sym, married Anne, daughter of John Briscoe and Dorothy 
Falcon; heiress also of Connells of Allonby, all in County Cum- 
berland; 20, William Sym of Allonby, died 1669; 21, Rev. John 
Sim of Aspatria, County Cumberland; 22, Lancelot Sim; 23, 
Daniel Sims, married Eleanor Coulthard; 24, Lancelot Simm, 
married Anne Fletcher (he had brothers John, Joshua and 
Joseph); 25, John Simm, born October 24, 1769, moved to the 
United States in 1793, changed name to Sims, married Mary 
Neale, died in Uniontown, Pennsylvania, July 9, 1821; 26, 
Thomas Neale Sims married Louisa Vanuxen Clark of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; 27, Alfred William Sims married Ade- 
laide Snowden; 28, William Snowden Sims, born October 15, 
1858, married November 21, 1905, Anne Erwin Hitchcock. 


SIMS OF IRELAND 


In Ireland are Simms families (with variations in spelling) 
who are descended from settlers from both Scotland and Eng- 
land, but there are also descendants of ancient Irish families, . 
who while living in the coastal areas first conquered by the 
English in the Middle Ages, and known as the English Pale, 
were compelled by the English to adopt English names. In 
anglicizing their names they usually either made literal trans- 
lations like MacShane into Johnson and MacGowan into 
Smithson or adopted English names which sounded similar to 
their Gaelic names. The ancient Irish name MacSimoin be- 


Lae 
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came anglicized into Sims, Simmes, Simpson, Simkins, Sim- 
cocks and Simon, according to various standard authorities on 
Irish surnames. 


SIMS OF ENGLAND 


In England, besides the Sym family of County Cumberland 
previously mentioned, there are records of Symmes and Symes 
families in Northamptonshire in the north and Somersetshire 
and Gloucestershire in the South in the Middle Ages. James 
Adam Vinton, genealogist of the New England Symmes family, 
claimed that the Scotch Simses went to Scotland from England 
about the time of the War of the Roses. Sir Alexander Nesbit’s 
collection of Scottish crests contains for Symes the same crest 
that was granted to Edward Symmes of Daventry, North- 
amptonshire in 1592. 

Henry Upson Sims of Birmingham, Alabama, former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, in his privately printed 
Genealogy of the Sims Family of Virginia, the Carolinas and 
the Gulf States, traces his ancestry to William Symes of Chard, 
County Somerset, England, whose will was dated June 4, 1597. 

Some of the Simms families of Maryland spelled the name 
originally Semmes and the famous Confederate Admiral Ra- 
phael Semmes, according to the National Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Biography, Vol. IV, was the fifth in line of descent from 
Benedict Joseph Semmes, a native of Normandy, who came 
over with Lord Baltimore in 1640. The authority for this birth- 
place is not stated in the Cyclopedia and his Norman birth is 
not mentioned in the Semmes Family genealogy on file in the 
Library of Congress. 


EARLY KANAWHA RECORDS 


Joshua and Frances Simms Morris, who were among the 
first settlers in the Kanawha Valley in 1774, were back in 
Culpeper County, Virginia, in 1794, when their youngest son 
John was born. Frances died the following year, but Joshua 
and his family continued to reside in Teays Valley, in what 
was then Kanawha County. 

In 1795, the year of General Anthony Wayne’s treaty with 
the Indians at Greenville, Ohio, a James Sims of Culpeper 
County, Virginia, settled on Gauley River, a few miles from 
Kanawha Falls. In 1800, a deed recorded in Kanawha County 
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transferred to him from John Jones of Culpeper County 123 
acres above a ferry on that stream in what is now Nicholas 
County. 

The first Sims marriage recorded in Kanawha County was 
that of Mary Sims and John Fowler on January 13, 1808, and 
the second was that of John Sims and Mildred Hunter, April 
24, 1812. (It is possible that earlier records may have been 
destroyed or lost.) 

In 1810, a tract of 284 acres on Paint Creek was transferred 
from Dennis Whelan to Edward Sims by deed recorded in 
Kanawha. A tributary of Paint Creek in Raleigh County is 
named Sims Branch. 

In 1811, Dr. James Craik and his wife, by deeds recorded in 
Kanawha, transferred to their granddaughter, May (West) 
Simms; her husband John D. Simms, and another grand- 
daughter, Anne Moore, wife of Alexander Moore, large tracts 
of land along the south bank of the Kanawha River and in- 
cluding the site of Winfield, the present county seat of Put- 
nam County. (See Washington’s Western Lands, by Roy Bird 
Cook, for information and map concerning the Craik lands.) 

In 1833, William R. Woods and wife transferred to Henry 
Sims of Culpeper County 2,076 acres in Kanawha County 
(now Putnam), adjoining the Craik grant and including the 
site of Scary, where Union and Confederate forces first clashed 
in the Kanawha Valley in the War Between the States. Henry 
Sims and his wife, Margaret “Peggy” Marshall, who according 
to family tradition was related to Chief Justice John Marshall, 
had apparently settled on that tract some years earlier, as he 
is credited in Hardesty’s History of Putnam County with hav- 
ing established the first grist mill in what later became Put- 
nam County near Scary about 1820. 

In the 1840’s a John Simms settled at Lansing, Fayette Coun- 
ty, where a settlement had been established by families from — 
Greenbrier County. (See Peter’s History of Fayette County.) 
Early settlers at Hico were Thomas Simms and Robert Simms. 

About 1845 Martin Sims, a descendant of the John Sims 
family of Culpeper and Lewis Counties, settled in Roane 
County, and many of his descendants live in both the Great 
Kanawha and Little Kanawha Valleys. Sims Run, Lewis 
County, is named for that family. 
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Robert Clark Simms of Madison County, Virginia, settled in 
Fayette County, West Virginia, in 1874. 

Charles Nourse Simms of Stafford County, Virginia, a de- 
scendant of Lieutenant Colonel Charles Simms of the Revolu- 
tion, became a merchant at Ronceverte, Greenbrier County. 

Charles Lee Sims of Floyd County, Virginia, settled later in 
Fayette County. 

Sims Mountain near East Rainelle, Greenbrier County, is 
named for a family that has lived on it since the 1840's. 

Symms Branch, Monroe County, is named for the family of 
Samuel Symms, who, according to Morton’s History of Mon- 
roe County, came from Cork, Ireland, in 1790 and settled on 
Rich Creek. 

S. E. Sims of Talcott, Summers County, says his grandfather, 
Robert Sims, came probably from Rockingham County, Vir- 
ginia, and settled in Summers County. 

Stephen Simms, probably from Virginia, married Mary F. 
Coleman of Ansted, March 22, 1883, and has descendants living 
in Fayette and neighboring counties. 

Syms is the name of an old family in Pocahontas and Pendle- 
ton Counties, which is evidently related to the Syms families 
of Highland County, Virginia. 


II 

England still ruled over the Kanawha Valley when Charles 
Simms held in his arms the dying Colonel Charles Lewis at 
Point Pleasant in 1774, but the parting of the ways was near. 
The battle of Point Pleasant, by breaking Indian power along 
the frontier, had a tremendous effect on the American Revolu- 
tion as well as upon the fortunes of the adventurous Simmses. 
The victory boosted colonial morale and enabled the rebel- 
lious colonists to concentrate their armed strength east of the 
mountains against the English. 

Charles Simms, who took an active part in the Revolution 
and became a lieutenant colonel, did not return to the Ka- 
nawha Valley, but he was the father of John Douglas Simms, 
who later owned land along the Kanawha River and who was 
the ancestor of a Simms family which later settled on Green- 
brier River, a tributary of the Kanawha at Ronceverte, Green- 
brier County. 

Life sketches of Lieutenant Colonel Charles Simms have 
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been printed in two books, The Lodge of Washington, a his- 
tory of Alexandria-Washington Lodge No. 22, A. F. and A. M. 
(1783-1876), by F. L. Brockett, past master of Lodge 22, with 
an appendix by Alfred G. Uhler, and published by the Lodge 
in 1899; and The Patowmack Co. (1784-1828), by Mrs. Cora 
Bacon-Foster, published by the Columbia Historical Society 
in 1912, a copy of which is in the library of the West Virginia 
Department of Archives and History. 

Charles Simms was born in 1755 in Prince William County. 
He was a student at William and Mary College, Williamsburg, 
Virginia, before studying law in Fredricksburg, Virginia, in 
the office of James Mercer, father of Charles Fenton Mercer. 
He had nearly finished his studies when he joined the military 
expedition to Point Pleasant under General Andrew Lewis. 
Later he practiced law in what is now Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, then called Fort Dunmore in honor of the royal gover- 
nor of Virginia, which colony claimed ownership of a large 
area which now lies in southwestern Pennsylvania. While 
there he bought a number of military land grants which were 
cheap. 

In 1776, Charles Simms and John Harvie were elected to 
represent the district of West Augusta in the convention at 
Williamsburg, in which was drafted Virginia’s first state con- 
stitution, which remained in effect fifty years. 

Joining the Continental Army he became Lieutenant Colonel 
of the Sixth Regiment of the Virginia Line and later of the 
Second Regiment and distinguished himself at Red Bank and 
at Forts Mifflin and Mercer. 

While with Washington at Morristown, New Jersey, in the 
spring of 1777, Colonel Simms met and courted Miss Nancy 
Douglas, whose father, William Douglas, formerly of New 
York City, had been a major in the royal colonial troops under 
Colonel Peter Schuyler. The Continental Congress had offered — 
to Major Douglas the command on the Lakes with the title 
of commodore, a position he declined, taking no sides in the 
war, at the end of which he moved with his family to Shel- 
bourne, Nova Scotia, of which place, his father-in-law, Colonel 
Laurens Andreissen Van Buskirk, formerly of New Jersey and 
of the royal army, was mayor. 

Throughout the bitter winter at Valley Forge, Colonel Simms 
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corresponded with Nancy and the literary charm of his let- 
ters may be seen in the following quotation: 
I sincerely congratulate your brother and sister on the 
birth of their daughter and heartily join with you in wish- 


ing that the dear little pledge of their love may live to be 
an ornament to her sex and a comfort to them in their 


old age. 

In a New Jersey paper dated December 12, 1778 was the 
following item: “Married—Tuesday se’n night, Charles Simms, 
Esq., Lt. Col. of 2nd Va. Rgt., to the truly amiable Miss Nancy 
Douglas, daughter of Mr. William Douglas late of the city of 
New York.” 

Nancy’s mother’s name was Catherine. 

Colonel Simms was a member of the Virginia General As- 
sembly in 1786, 1793, and 1797. A Federalist, he opposed Thom- 
as Jefferson and favored Patrick Henry for President in 1796. 
In 1788 he was elected a delegate to the Virginia Convention 
and was a member of that celebrated committee appointed to 
recommend amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States. Other members included George Wythe, Benjamin 
Harrison, Patrick Henry, Governor Randolph, George Mason, 
Nicholas Grayson, James Madison, James Monroe, John Mar- 
shall, Meriwether Smith, Paul Carrington and John Blair. 

Among the warm friends with whom Colonel Simms cor- 
responded were Henry “Light Horse Harry” Lee and Chief 
Justice John Marshall. 

After his marriage Colonel Simms settled at Alexandria, 
Virginia, where he became a vestryman of Christ Church 
and a trustee of Alexandria Academy. He helped to organize 
the Society of Cincinnati and was an official of The Patow- 
mack Co., organized to build a canal in the upper Potomac. 
He was treasurer of his Masonic lodge three years and senior 
deacon when the cornerstone of the United States Capitol 
was laid. 

Colonel Simms was an honorary pallbearer at Washington’s 
funeral and was one of those chosen to authenticate and in- 
terpret Washington’s will, which, incidentally, disposed of 
ee eae of acres of Washington’s lands in the Kanawha Val- 
ey. 

A resident of Alexandria for thirty-five years, Colonel Simms 
was mayor of that city when it was occupied by the British 
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in 1814. He was criticized at the time for surrendering the 
city to the British, but time vindicated his action as the city 
was not defensible and his diplomacy is credited with saving 
it from the fate of the city of Washington, to which the British 
applied the torch. 

He was collector of the port of Alexandria at the time of 
his death and was described as “an eminent member of the 
Alexandria bar, his name appearing in nearly every suit of 
importance for plaintiff or defendant.” He died August 29, 
1819 aged 64. The burial on August 31 was marked with mili- 
tary and Masonic honors. 

In Christ Church cemetery, Alexandria, is a memorial tablet 
inscribed: “Sacred to the memory of Col. Charles Simms, an 
officer in the army of Independence and for many years an 
honored citizen of Alexandria and mayor of that city. He died 
in the year 1819. He was a member of the Society of Cincinnati 
and a friend of General Washington.” 

Although the name of Colonel Charles Simms does not ap- 
pear in the Semmes (sometimes spelled Simms) family gen- 
ealogy in the Library of Congress, he was, according to family 
tradition, a descendant of Marmaduke Semmes (Simms), who 
became landholder in St. Mary’s County, Maryland, about 
1640, and in 1666 patented the land known as Simms Forest 
in Cecil County, Maryland. 

Colonel Charles Simms, according to family tradition, was 
the son of Alexander, a native of Maryland, who came to Staf- 
ford County, Virginia, and settled at Simms Point on the Rap- 
pahannock River. Prince William County, in which Charles 
was born, was formed partly from Stafford and partly from 
King George County in 1730. 

Alexander, it was said, married the widow Jane Purcell, nee 
Glasscock, but Alexander is not mentioned in the will of Jane 
Simms, which was recorded in Will Book G in the courthouse 
at Manasses, Prince William County, Virginia, May 7, 1782. 
Jane Simms left property to her son, Charles Simms and her 
unmarried daughter, Mary Purcell. 

Charles Simms was referred to as “my brother” in the will 
of William Purcell, dated October 24, 1784, proved November 
2, 1784 and recorded on page 315, Will Book G, Prince William 
County. One of the witnesses was Margaret Randolph, who 
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later married William’s brother, George Purcell, an ensign in 
the Revolution. Margaret was the daughter of John and Anne 
Osborne Randolph of Prince William County. The latter was 
the daughter of Thomas .Osborne, burgess of Prince William 
County. 

The children of Colonel Charles and Nancy Douglas Simms 
are listed in Brockett’s Lodge of Washington, as follows: 

I. Nancy, married Richard Wallach of the Washington bar. 

II. Kitty (Catherine), who married Cuthbert Powell, mem- 
ber of Congress from Loudoun County, Virginia. 

III. Phoebe, who married Henry Weightman, brother of 
General Roger C. Weightman, “ex-mayor of Washington.” 

IV. Charles, who married a daughter of General John 
Neville. 

V. William Douglas Simms, who married Emily Neville, a 
granddaughter of both General John Neville and General 
Daniel Morgan. 

VI. John Douglas Simms, an acting secretary of the United 
States Navy, who will be discussed later on in this story. 

I. Richard and Nancy Simms Wallach were the parents of 
four sons: 

1. Richard, a “mayor of Washington.” 

2. William Douglas Wallach, founder and editor of the 
Washington Evening Star. 

3. Cuthbert Wallach, paymaster, United States Army. 

4. Charles S. Wallach, lawyer and captain in the Confed- 
erate Army. 

William Douglas Wallach bought Montrose in Culpeper 
County, Virginia, in 1857. He died in 1871 and his will was 
recorded in Culpeper. His grave is in the Congressional ceme- 
tery in Washington, D. C. 


II. Cuthbert and Catherine Simms Powell were the parents 
of: 

1. Dr. William Levin Powell, who married his cousin Anna 
Maria, daughter of Burr and Catherine Brooke Powell. 

2. Mary Emily Powell, who married her cousin, Cuthbert 
Powell, son of Levin Powell, Jr., son of Congressman Levin 
Powell. Levin Powell, Jr., died at the home of Colonel Thomas 
Marshall at Maysville, Kentucky, on September 19, 1807. 
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POWELL FAMILY 


The Powell family was descended from William Powell, 
who was with Captain John Smith at Jamestown and was a 
member of the House of Burgesses in 1619. His son, Cuthbert, 
had a son, William, a planter in Somerset County, Maryland. 
William Powell, Jr., married Eleanor Peyton, daughter of 
Valentine Peyton, and his wife, Frances, daughter of Captain 
Thomas Harrison. William Powell, Jr.’s son, Colonel Levin 
Powell, born 1737 near Manasses, moved to Loudoun County in 
1763, became Lieutenant Colonel of the Sixteenth Regiment, 
Continental Line, served in Congress, died in Bedford, Au- 
gust 23, 1810. He married Sarah Harrison. Their son, Major 
Burr Powell, married Catherine, daughter of Humphrey Brooke 
and his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Colonel George Braxton. 
Cuthbert Powell, another son of Congressman Levin Powell, 
was born March 4, 1775 in Alexandria, Virginia, and was him- 
self elected to Congress as a Whig and served from 1841 to 
1843. It was he who married Catherine Simms. 

Valentine Peyton of Acquia, father of Eleanor, who married 
William Powell, Jr., was burgess, of Prince William County 
in 1736 and vestryman of Overwharton parish in 1749. He 
was a son of Henry, Jr., son of Henry, Sr., son of John Peyton, 
who came to Virginia in 1622. John was a son of Robert, son 
of Thomas, whose wife, Lady Cecilia Boucier, was seventh in 
line of descent from King Edward III of England. 

V. William Douglas Simms married Emily, daughter of 
Presly and Nancy Morgan Neville. Presly was the son of 
General John and Winifred Oldham Neville. Nancy was the 
daughter of General Daniel and Abigail Bailey Morgan. W. D., 
and Emily Simms were the parents of: 

1. Virginia Neville Simms, who married Franck Taylor. 
Their son: 
(a) Major Daniel Morgan Taylor, was the father of: 
(1) Mrs. Annie Taylor Borum, born at Rock Island, 
Illinois, a member of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 
Ill 


John Douglas Simms, son of Colonel Charles Simms, be- 
came outstanding as a lawyer and in the Navy Department, 
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where as chief clerk, he would in the absence of his chief, 
serve as acting Secretary of the Navy. He also was registrar 
of lands in Arkansas in 1820. He married twice: 1, Mary West; 
2, Eleanor Carroll Brent. 

Mary West was the daughter of Colonel Roger West, grand- 
daughter of Dr. James Craik and cousin of Mary Ball Washing- 
ton. Colonel West, whose first wife was Nancy, daughter of 
Alan Macrae, was a son of Major John West and Margaret 
Pearson. Major West was a son of a John West who was the 
son of another John West of Northumberland County, Virginia, 
and his wife, Susannah Pearson. 

Eleanor Carroll Brent was a descendant of the Lees of 
Stratford and related by blood to Martha Washington and by 
marriage to George Washington. 

CRAIK FAMILY 


That canny old Scotch physician, Dr. James Craik, grand- 
father of Mary West Simms, is mentioned frequently in George 
Washington’s dairy. A sketch of his life is contained in Brock- 
ett’s Lodge of Washington. Born near Dumphries, Scotland, 
in 1730, he was a graduate of the medical college of Edin- 
burgh and after practicing his profession for a short time in 
the West Indies, he came to America in 1750. In 1754 he was 
commissioned a surgeon in Fry’s Regiment, which was com- 
manded by its major, George Washington, on the death of 
Colonel Fry. He attended the dying General Braddock at 
Monongahela. At that time his home was in Winchester, Vir- 
ginia. 

In 1760, Dr. Craik married Marianne, daughter of Charles 
Ewell and his wife, Sarah Ball (a half-sister of Mary Ball 
Washington, mother of George), daughter of James Ball and 
sister of Colonel Jesse Ewell of Belle Air, grandfather of 
Lieutenant General Ewell of the Confederate Army. 

After his marriage he settled at Port Tabacco, Maryland, 
where he built a handsome home, but was persuaded by Wash- 
ington to move to Alexandria. He was in the field throughout 
the Revolution as a military surgeon. He saw General Philip » 
Mercer mortally wounded at Princeton and attended the 
wounded Lafayette at Brandywine. He was Surgeon General 
in the Continental Army and in 1777 was appointed assistant 
director general of the hospital department of the army. When 
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Cornwallis surrendered, he was director of the hospital at 
Yorktown. When war was expected with France and an army 
organized to meet it, Dr. Craik was again called into service 
by his old commander as director general of the same depart- 
ment in 1798. He was Surgeon General of the United States 
Army from 1798 to 1813. Dr. Craik was with both George 
and Martha Washington when they died. In his will Washing- 
ton mentioned “my compatriot in arms and old and intimate 
friend, Dr. Craik.” Dr. Craik was the authority for the story 
of the remark of the Indian chief that Washington bore a 
charmed life. 

Still vigorous at the age of 83, he walked from his home at 
Vauclause to Alexandria, Virginia, a distance of eight miles, 
a short time before his death at home, February 6, 1814. His 
grave is in the Old First Presbyterian Church cemetery at 
Alexandria. 

“For gallant and meritorious conduct” at the battle of Mon- 
ongahela (Braddock’s defeat) in 1755, Dr. Craik had received 
from the Virginia Assembly thirty pounds, and Washington 
one hundred pounds. 

Both also for their services in the French and Indian War 
received patents for land in the Kanawha Valley. One of 
the patents for Dr. Craik was for a tract of 4,232 acres on 
December 17, 1772. Part of this was conveyed to his grand- 
daughter, Mary West Simms, who, on her death left it to her 
husband, John Douglas Simms. He on July 6, 1819 conveyed 
the tract to Lewis Summers. John D. Simms had evidently 
moved from Alexandria, Virginia, to Stafford County, Vir- 
ginia, where the deed was signed by him and witnessed by 
William Brent, Jr., and John Moncure, magistrates. 

Dr. Craik had six sons and three daughters: 

William Craik was a member of Congress, judge of the 
district court of the United States and chief justice of the 
fifth judicial district of Maryland. He married a Miss Fits- 
hugh, sister of Mrs. G. W. P. Custis and daughter of Gov- 
ernor Fitshugh. 

George Washington Craik, who was Washington’s private 
secretary during the second presidential term, married in 1805, 
Maria Dorcas, daughter of Captain John Tucker of Alexan- 
dria. Their son, Rev. James Craik, became rector of Christ 
Church, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Adam and James Craik, two other sons, died without issue. 
A daughter married a Mr. Harrison, who was an auditor. 
Another daughter married Daniel-of-St. Thomas Jenifer. 
Marianne Craik married Colonel Roger West. 

John Douglas Simms, after the death of his first wife, Mary, 
daughter of Colonel Roger West, married Eleanor Carroll 
Brent, sister of William Brent, Jr., and daughter of Colonel 
Daniel Carroll Brent. She died in 1846 in Washington, D. C. 


BRENT FAMILY 


The Brent family in the early history of Maryland is sur- 
passed in interest only by the related Calverts and Carrolls. 
Outstanding among the original settlers brought over from 
England by Lord Baltimore was Margaret Brent, pioneer fem- 
inist, whose biography can be found in any standard refer- 
ence work and whose sister, Anne, married Leonard Calvert. 

Their nephew, George Brent, son of George and Marianna 
Peyton Brent and grandson of Richard and Elizabeth Reed 
Brent, came to Virginia about 1650 and settled in Stafford 
County, where he received large grants of land. On May 2, 
1683, he was appointed by the governor and council, receiver 
general north of the Rappahannock River. He was a part- 
ner of William Fitzhugh in the practice of law. In 1677, George 
Brent received a land patent in Stafford County and among 
the headrights was William Simms (Book 6, page 626, Rich- 
mond, Virginia). 

William and Sarah Gibbons Brent had a son, William of 
Richland, who died August 17, 1742. His son, William, was a 
burgess, member of the convention of 1776 and member of 
the House of Delegates. He married Eleanor, daughter of 
Daniel Carroll of Rock Spring, Maryland, a sister of Arch- 
bishop John Carroll, and cousin of Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

Their children were: Anna, who married Daniel Carroll of 
Duddington; Eleanor, married Clement Hill; Richard, United 
States Senator from Virginia (1809-1814) ; Colonel Daniel Car- 
roll Brent, member of the House of Delegates from Stafford 
County, and William of Stafford County, colonel in the Revo- 
lution, who married Eliza Jacqueline, daughter of Jacqueline 


Ambler, and sister of Mary, wife of Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall. 
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Colonel Daniel Carroll Brent of Richland (born 1759, died 
January 21, 1814), married January 3, 1782, Anna Fenton, 
daughter of Thomas Ludwell Lee. Their daughter, Eleanor 
Carroll Brent, was born October 11, 1787 and died in 1846 in 
Washington, D. C. 

William Brent, Jr., who witnessed the deed transferring 
Kanawha Valley land from John D. Simms to Lewis Sum- 
mers, was a brother of Eleanor Carroll Brent Simms. He also 
served in the House of Delegates in 1810 and 1811. He married 
Winifred Beale Lee, daughter of Colonel Thomas Ludwell 
Lee of Coton, Loudoun County, Virginia. (See Virginia Mag- 
azine of History and Biography, Vol. 17.) 

Their son, William, married Caroline Matilda Pleasants and 
had a daughter, Maria Eustice Brent, who married Simms 
Powell. Their son, John Simms Powell, married Nina Eliza- 
beth Paden. 

LEE FAMILY OF VIRGINIA 


Thomas Ludwell Lee, grandfather of Eleanor Carroll Brent, 
who married John Douglas Simms, was a member of the dis- 
tinguished Lee family of Virginia. He was a great grandson 
of Richard Lee, the first of the family to settle in Virginia, 
who died in 1664. 

Richard Lee II, son of the first settler, married Letitia Cor- 
bin, by whom he had a son Thomas, who married Hannah Har- 
rison Ludwell, and founded the Stratford line of Lees. Among 
their sons were Thomas Ludwell Lee of Coton, named for the 
seat of the Lees in Shropshire, England; Philip Ludwell Lee, 
Richard Henry Lee and Frances Lightfoot Lee. The last two 
were signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Thomas Ludwell Lee, Jr., was an ancestor of Edward Doug- 
lass White, Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

Richard Lee, the first settler, was the father also of Han- 
cock Lee, ancestor of President Zachary Taylor. 

Richard Lee II, was the father also of Philip Lee of Mary- 
land, whose son Thomas, married Christina Sim, by whom he 
became the father of Thomas Sim Lee. 

Richard Lee II was the father also of Henry Lee, who mar- 
ried Mary Bland and became the ancestor of Robert E. Lee. 

Richard Lee II was the father of Ann, who married Wil- 
liam Fitzhugh, grandfather of William Fitzhugh of Chatham, 
who was the grandfather of Mrs. Robert E. Lee. 
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Hannah H. Ludwell, wife of Thomas Lee of Stratford, was 
the daughter of Philip Ludwell of Green Spring and descend- 
ant of Philip Ludwell (prominent in Sir William Berkeley’s 
administration), who married first, Lucy Higginson, widow of 
Lewis Burwell and Colonel William Bernard; and second, 
Frances Culpeper, widow of Governor Berkeley, whose first 
husband was Samuel Stephens. 


AYLETT-DANDRIDGE-WEST FAMILIES 


Mary, wife of Thomas Ludwell Lee and grandmother of 
Eleanor Brent Simms, was the daughter of William Aylett and 
his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of George and Hannah (Ashton) 
Eskridge. A sister of Mary Aylett married Richard Henry 
Lee. 

William Aylett was the son of Philip and Martha (Dand- 
ridge) Aylett. Martha was the daughter of Colonel William 
and Unity (West) Dandridge. Unity West was the daughter 
of Nathaniel West, Sr., son of Colonel John West, Jr., who 
married Unity, daughter of Major Joseph Croshaw. John, 
Jr., was the son of John West (and Ann), governor of Virginia, 
son of Thomas West, second Lord De La Warr, and brother 
of two other governors of Virginia, Francis and the third Lord 
De La Warr. 

Thomas West, second Lord De La Warr (Delaware), mar- 
ried Ann, daughter of Sir Francis Knollys by Catherine Carey, 
first cousin of Queen Elizabeth. Catherine was the daughter 
of William Carey by Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn. 

Anne Knollys was a sister of Lettice Knollys, third wife of 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, first chief favorite of Queen 
Elizabeth. Lettice was the mother by a former marriage of 
Robert Devereaux, Earl of Essex, the next chief favorite of the 
queen. 

Lettice Knollys, according to Lytton Strachey, author of 
Elizabeth and Essex, was the granddaughter of a sister of 


Anne Boleyn, second queen of King Henry VIII and mother 
of Queen Elizabeth. 


HOWARD-MOWBRAY-SEGRAVE FAMILIES 


The ancestry of the Boleyn sisters can be traced in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica through both parents to King Edward I 
of England, William the Conqueror, King Alfred the Great, 
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and Charlemagne. They were daughters of Sir Thomas Boleyn 
and his wife, Elizabeth Howard, daughter of Thomas How- 
ard, Duke of Norfolk, the victor of Flodden Field. He was the 
son of John Howard, created duke by King Richard III, June 
28, 1483. John was the son of Robert Howard and his wife, 
Margaret Mowbray, daughter of Thomas Mowbray, who was 
made Duke of Norfolk in 1397. He was the son of John Mow- 
bray (1328-1368), who married Elizabeth de Segrave. He was 
a great great grandson of William Mowbray, one of the twenty- 
five barons who compelled King John to sign the Magna 
Charta. Elizabeth was the daughter of John de Segrave and 
his wife, Margaret (1320-1400), daughter of Thomas of Broth- 
erton, who was made the first Earl of Norfolk by his half- 
brother, King Edward II. 


PLANTAGENETS 


Thomas of Brotherton was the younger son of King Ed- 
ward I, who was the eldest son of King Henry III, eldest son 
of King John, youngest son of Henry II, son of Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet and his wife, Matilda (or Maude), only daughter of 
Henry I, youngest son of William the Conqueror. 

The wife of King Henry I of England was Matilda, daugh- 
ter of King Malcolm III of Scotland, whose wife, Saint Mar- 
garet, was the daughter of Edward the Exile, son of Edmund 
II (Ironside), one of the Saxon kings, a great great great 
grandson of King Alfred the Great (891-901), through Ed- 
ward (901-925), Edmond (940-946), Edgar (959-975) and his 
daughter, Elgiva. 

King Malcolm III was the son of King Duncan who was 
murdered by MacBeth. 

William the Conqueror’s wife was Matilda of Flanders, 
daughter of Baldwin V of Flanders, also a descendant of King 
Alfred through his daughter, Aelfthryth, wife of Bald- 
win II of Flanders. The mother of Baldwin II, Judith, was a 
daughter of Charles the Bald, son of Louis I (le Debonnaire), 
son of Charlemagne (A. D. 771). 

Charlemagne was the son of Pepin the Short, son of Charles 
Martel, son of Pepin d’Heristal, Prince of the Franks in the 


year 687 A. D. 
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BOLEYN-BUTLER-BOHUN 


Sir Thomas Boleyn, father of Queen Anne Boleyn and 
Mary Boleyn, wife of William Carey, was the son of Sir Wil- 
liam Boleyn and his wife, Margaret, daughter of Thomas But- 
ler, seventh Earl of Ormonde (1425-1515). Thomas and his 
two immediate predecessors in the earldom, James and John, 
were sons of James Butler, fourth Earl, who like his grand- 
father, James (1331-1382), the second Earl, served as Gov- 
ernor of Ireland. The latter was the son of the first Earl, 
James Butler (1305-1337), son of Edward Butler. 

James Butler, who was created first Earl of Ormonde in 
1328, was the husband of Eleanor, daughter of Humphrey 
Bohun VII, Earl of Hereford, whose mother was Eleanor, 
daughter of King Edward I of England by his first wife, 
Eleanor, daughter of Ferdinand III, King of Castile. 

Humphrey Bohun VII was a descendant of Henry de Bohun, 
whose mother was Margaret, sister of William the Lion of 
Scotland. 

The Bohuns, it is claimed, were ancestors of Daniel Boone, 
the spelling of the name having been changed. 

Sir Thomas Boleyn, Earl of Wiltshire, was born in 1477, the 
second son of Sir William Boleyn of Blickling, Norfolk, and 
grandson of Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, wealthy London merchant 
who was Lord Mayor of London in 1457 and who married a 
daughter of Lord Hoo and Hastings. 

Sir Thomas Boleyn’s wife, Elizabeth, was the daughter of 
Thomas Howard, who married first, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Frederick Tilney and widow of Humphrey, Lord Berners; 
second, Agnes, daughter of Philip Tilney and sister of Sir 
Philip Tilney. 

Thomas Howard, who was second Duke of Norfolk, was a 
son of John Howard, first Duke, by his first wife, Catherine, 
daughter of William, Lord Moleyns, who died November 3, 
1465. 

CAPETAN DYNASTY 


King Edward I of England was father of Thomas of Brother- 
ton by his second wife, Margaret, daughter of King Philip 
III of France by Marie, daughter of Henry III of Brabant. 
Philip III was the son of King Louis IX (Saint Louis) by his 
wife, Margaret, daughter of Raymond Berenger, Count of 
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Provence. St. Louis was the son of King Louis VIII and his 
wife, Blanche of Castile. Louis VIII was the son of Philip II 
(Augustus) and Isabel of Hainaut. Philip II was the son of 
Louis VII by his third wife, Adele, daughter of Theobald II, 
Count of Champagne. Louis VII was the son of Louis VI 
(the Fat), who was the son of Philip I, son of King Henry I of 
France and Anne, daughter of Jaroslav, Grand Duke of Kiev. 
Henry I was the successor of Robert, son of Hugh Capet, 
founder of the Capetan dynasty of French kings. 

King Henry III of England was the father of Edward I by 
his wife, Eleanor, daughter of Raymond Berenger IV, Count 
of Provence, by his wife, Beatrice, sister of Amadeus III of 
Savoy. The Count and his wife were Provencal poets. 

King John of England was the sixth and youngest son of 
Henry II and his queen, Eleanor, divorced wife of King 
Louis VII of France and daughter of Gillaume IX, Duke of 
Acquitaine, troubador and Crusader, and his wife, Philippa, 
daughter of William, Count of Toulouse. 

William the Conqueror was the son of Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, by Arletta Herleva, daughter of a tanner. 

Robert was the son of Richard the Fearless and brother of 
Queen Emma, the wife of two kings of England, Ethelred II 
and Cnute, and the mother of two kings, Hartacanute, who 
reigned from 1040 to 1042 and his successor, Saint Edward the 
Confessor, who ruled from 1042 to 1066. 

John Douglas Simms and his first wife, Mary West, had 
one daughter, Emily Douglas, who married Commodore 
French Forrest, United States Navy. 

John Douglas Simms by his second wife, Eleanor Carroll 
Brent, had issue: 

1. Nancy Douglas Simms, who married Richard Dorsey 
Johnson of Cumberland, Maryland. 

2. John Douglas Simms, major in the United States Marine 
Corps and Confederate States Marine Corps. 

3. Charles Carroll Simms, lieutenant in the United States 
and Confederate Navies, who in 1852 married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Major Charles J. Nourse, and his wife Rebecca 
Morris. 

4. Richard Henry Lee Simms, lawyer. 

5. Ann Fenton Lee Simms. 
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Lieutenant Charles Carroll Simms, who was born in Staf- 
ford County and died in Georgetown, D. C., in 1884, was in 
command of a gun on the Confederate S. S. Virginia (Merri- 
mac) at Hampton Roads. 


GREENBRIER COUNTY FAMILY 


Lieutenant Simms had two sons, Colonel Charles Nourse 
Simms, who became a merchant at Ronceverte, Greenbrier 
County, West Virginia, and Colonel Douglas Simms. The lat- 
ter married and had a son and daughter. 

Charles Nourse Simms married Ella Burroughs and had 
one son, Charles Carroll Simms II, who married Maggie Brown, 
and have had seven sons and two daughters as follows: 

1. Charles Carroll Simms III, who married Edna Hampton. 
Their children are: (a) Charles Carroll IV, Robert Lee, Mary 
Margaret, and Ernest Hampton Simms. 

2. Clarence Percy Simms, married Blanche Morgan. No 
children. 

3. Ray Burton Simms, married Anna Crookshanks. They 
have one son, James Simms. 

4. Perry Milton Simms, married Margaret Hughes. No 
children. 

5. William Douglas Simms, not married. 

6. Kenneth Lee Simms, not married. 

7. James Nourse Simms, died in 1920. 

8. Ella Brent Simms, married Charles Edward McClung. 
They have one son, William Shannon McClung. 

9. Catherine Elizabeth Simms, died in 1924. 

Charles Nourse Simms died January 10, 1929. Charles Car- 
roll Simms II died October 10, 1945. 


A Forgotten Account of the Sieges 
of Fort Henry 


By Deir Norona 


, 


No account of the attacks on Fort Henry during the Revolu- 
tion was included in Joseph Doddridge’s book, Notes on the 
Settlement and Indian Wars of the Western Parts of Virginia 

.., published at Wellsburg, (W.) Va., in 1824. 

The reason for the omission was thus explained by Doddridge 
in his introduction, “To the Reader:” 


The various attacks on Wheeling fort . . . have been 
omitted for want of a correct account of those occurrences. 
These omissions are the less to be regretted as Noah Zane, 
Esq.,' has professed a determination to give the public 
the biography of his father, Col. Ebenezer Zane, the first 
proprietor and defender of the important station at Wheel- 
ing. ... This biography will contain an accurate account 
of all the attacks on Wheeling... . 


Years after the death of Joseph Doddridge his daughter, 
Narcissa, turned over much of her father’s material to Lyman 
C. Draper then planning to edit and publish a second edition 
of the Notes. Among the papers which thus came into Drap- 
er’s hands were a number of manuscript pages in the hand- 
writing of Joseph Doddridge containing an account of the 
three attacks on Fort Henry, the first of which bore the fol- 
lowing notation, also in his handwriting, at the top: 


The following narratives of the events of the Indian 
wars are designed as addenda to my “Notes”. The printer 
is desired to place them together with the events contained 
in the Notes in their proper chronological order. 


From this it is evident that in 1824 following the prepara- 
tion of copy for the introduction to his book, Doddridge had 
secured and written what he considered a satisfactory account 


' The projected biography by Noah Zane was never published. Zane did, how- 
ever, furnish much material about the events connected with Fort Henry 
to Alexander S. Withers, who incorporated the data in his book, Chronicles 
of Border Warfare (Clarksburg, 1831). See Thwaites edition (Cincinnati, 
1895—7th Impression, 1920). 
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of Fort Henry and planned to send the material to the printer 
for inclusion as an Addenda to the Notes. However—possibly 
because printing was already under way—this copy was either 
not delivered to, or if delivered was subsequently returned 
by, the printer and consequently not published as part of the 
book. 

The first four pages of the manuscript deal with the first 
siege of Fort Henry and is headed “First attack on Fort Henry 
at Wheeling.” Unfortunately, several pages dealing with this 
first attack are missing and the account is, therefore, incom- 
plete, breaking off in the middle of the sentence. These first 
four pages have, however, been published by the Wisconsin 
Historical Society with a note of explanation as to the hiatus.* 
Three subsequent pages headed “Second and third attacks on 
fort Henry,” being a continuation of the manuscript, though 
still in existence, have apparently never been published.* 

Joseph Doddridge contributed a number of articles to var- 
ious newspapers both before and after publication of his Notes. 
Just three months before his death he contributed an article 
which was published in the July 13, 1826, issue of the Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, The Supporter, and Scioto Gazette, as one of a 
series of letters entitled “Russian Spy.” On comparing this 
article with the 1824 manuscript, it is obvious that it is merely 
a revision of his earlier account of the attacks on Fort Henry. 

With all the interest which has been taken throughout the 
years in the history of Fort Henry, it is remarkable that this 
account has apparently escaped attention for over 120 years, 
for, as far as is known, it has never been mentioned or drawn 
upon by writers of the numerous accounts which have been 
published since that time concerning the attacks or sieges of 
Fort Henry. 

The historian R. G. Thwaites has said that perhaps no events 
in Western history have been so badly mutilated by tradition 
as the sieges of Wheeling, and much of Doddridge’s writing 
in his Notes dealing with border campaigns has been severely 
criticized as being unreliable.‘ 

However, a comparison between Doddridge’s account of 


* Draper MSS 6NN123-126, in R. G. Thwaites and Louise P. Kell F 
Defense on the Upper Ohio, 1777.1778 (Madis 1 peddle ces 
' Draner MSS 6NN127-129. Woe LR abate 

‘ A discussion of this criticism will be found in “Joseph Doddridge and his 


cennaie Vuper Ohio Valley Pioneer (Moundsville, W. Va., 1946), I, Decem- 
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Fort Henry and that by Noah Zane as related to and published 
by Withers in his Chronicles’ with what is definitely known 
about the attacks as obtained from contemporary sources, in- 
dicates that the Doddridge account is far more accurate than 
that of Zane’s. 

Following is the account as published in the Gazette, omit- 
ting some introductory paragraphs having no connection with 
the attacks: 


RUSSIAN SPY—NO. XXI. 


Fort Henry, according to the custom of that time, in 
. this country, was built wholly of wood. Squared tim- 
bers of considerable size, were placed with one end a suffi- 
cient depth in the ground; their tops were pointed. The 
angles of the fort were furnished with bastions. Its inter- 
ior contained a house for the officers, and barracks for the 
soldiers. Such fortresses, afford a good defense against 
small arms; but would soon be demolished by artillery, 
of which, however, the Indians use none. 

Fort Henry, stood on an elevated point, on the eastern 
bank of the Ohio River, the bottom land of which, is here, 
quite narrow. On the westward there is a large island, in 
the river. To the eastward, at a short distance, a hill of 
considerable elevation presents itself. This hill has a grad- 
ual ascent, on its western side, but on its eastern side, it 
falls off abruptly; so much as to form a precipice; ex- 
cept at its northern extremity, where meeting with an- 
other hill, nearly at right angles, there was room for a path, 
over the brow of the former and along the side of the lat- 
ter, down into the bottom of Wheeling creek, which runs 
at the base of the hill in front of the fort. At the southern 
termination of this hill, there is a considerable space of 
level land, between the hill and the creek, which makes a 
bend to the westward, before it reaches the river. The 
whole of the little valley, containing the fortress, is sur- 
rounded with hills on both sides of the river, affording 
every facility to the stratagems of the savage warriors. 

Gereral Hand, who at that time commanded the im- 
portant fortress of Fort Pitt, received timely notice of 
the intended attack, by a large body of Indians, on Fort 
Henry. This notice was communicated by some friendly 
Indians, of the Delaware tribe. 

On receiving this intelligence, General Hand sent or- 
ders to Colonel David Shepherd, the commander of Fort 
Henry; who, at that time, resided with a few families, in 


5 Withers Chronicles (1896 ed.—7th Impression, 1920), op. cit, 219-228, 356-360. 
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a small fort on his own farm, about six miles from Fort 
Henry; to remove, with all speed, to the latter fort, take 
the command of the place, and issue his orders to all the 
captains, to the eastward, between the Ohio and Monon- 
gahela rivers, to rendezvous at Fort Henry with the 
whole of their forces. This order, the captains promptly 
obeyed, and assembled at the fort, with between four and 
five hundred militia. 

A delay of the Indians, beyond the time stated in the 
report, induced a number of the captains to believe the re- 
port a false alarm; on which they, with their companies, 
returned home. Two companies, with their captains, left 
the fort the day before the attack; leaving only one of the 
distant companies, that of a Captain Ogle, behind; these 
troops, together with those belonging to captain Mason, of 
the garrison, amounting in all to about one hundred men, 
constituting the whole force, which defended Fort Henry, 
at its first attack. 

The Indians, no doubt, were well aware of the weak- 
ness of the garrison; and therefore, adopted a plan to draw 
as many of the soldiers as possible, out of the fort, into an 
ambuscade, and then enter the fort, en masse, peil mell, 
with those of them who might escape the carnage of the 
ambuscade. 

About sunrise, on the first day of September, 1777, a 
Mr. Andrew Zane, with a small party, left the fort to go 
about a mile up Wheeling creek, to get some horses, to 
move a family from the fort, up the country towards the 
Monongahela. On arriving at the top of the hill, in front 
of the fort, Zane and his party were attacked, by a small 
party of Indians, who, however, did not fire on them, but 
endeavored to kill,.or take them prisoners, without giving 
an immediate alarm. One man belonging to the party, 
after running about eighty yards, was overtaken and 
killed. Zane made his escape, by jumping over a cliff of 
rocks of considerable height. The Indians who were pur- 
suing him, not relishing an imitation of his perilous leap, 
desisted from the pursuit. Zane was much bruised by the 
fall, and his gun broken to pieces, but he recovered.—One 
man and a negro boy, escaped unhurt to the fort and gave 
the alarm. All this was in accordance with the plan of the 
Indians, to draw the garrison into an ambuscade. They 
intended that the alarm should be given, but not too soon; 
and that their pursuers, by following their trail, should 
be led into the fatal snare prepared for them. The am- 
buscade, consisting of between two and three hundred In- 
dians, was formed on the flat piece of land, between the 
southern termination of the hill, and the creek. Its form 
was that of a crescent, with its convex part towards the 
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creek, and its extremities towards the foot of the hill. 

The party of Indians, who had attacked Zane and his 
company, passed over the hill and then down the creek 
bottom at the back of it, until they came opposite to the 
centre of the space, included in the ambuscade, and then 
passed down between the Indian lines, to the creek; mak- 
ing in all the route, as large a trail as they could, by tread- 
ing down the weeds, so that they might readily be fol- 
lowed by their pursuers. 

Notwithstanding, General Hand had stated in his orders 
to colonel Shepherd, the commandant of Fort Henry, that 
the place would be attacked, by at least five hundred In- 
dians, and in contradiction to the remonstrances of the 
commandant, about twenty men, of the little garrison, 
must turn out and have a brush with the Indians. Such 
was the rashness of the militia of those early times, and 
such their insubordination to their officers, who could do 
nothing more than give advice, instead of enforcing obedi- 
ence to their commands. 

When this little party of brave, but imprudent warriors, 
had fallen on the trail of the Indians, they selected two 
men to follow directly on the trail; the rest divided 
into two parties, and marched in single files, one on each 
side of the trail. 


When they had marched some distance, into the flat 


which contained the ambuscade, a soldier of the name of 
Thomas Glen, whc was next to captain Mason, in the 
rank, discovered an Indian on the right flank of the Indian 
line. Glen shot the Indian, who fell dead on the spot. Had it 
not been for this occurrence, most of these men must have 
been killed; for, by pursuing, as they would have done, the 
Indian trail, a short distance further, they would have been 
placed between the Indian lines, and received, at the same 
moment, their fire in front and from both sides. Such a 
fatal catastrophe, was fortunately prevented, by the early 
discovery, by Glen, and the effect of the ambuscade frus- 
trated. 

The Indians, finding themselves discovered, commenced 
firing from the whole of their lines. A few shots were 
returned.—The skirmish lasted but a few seconds.—Little 
damage was done, excepting that one of the first shots 
from the Indians, wounded captain Mason in the hand, 
and carried off the lock of his gun. A retreat was attempted 
up the point of the hill with a view to reach the fort, 
through a field of corn, which lay between the foot of the 
hill and the fort; but here, the wary savages, had placed 
a strong reserve, to intercept all who might attempt an 
escape in that direction. Here a smart engagement took 
place. It lasted, however, but a few minutes.—Three of 
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the militia were killed on the spot; the rest fled in differ- 
ent directions —Of the whole number of those who left 
the fort, on this imprudent enterprise, a lieutenant M’Con- 
nell, was the only person who returned to it, until after 
the attack was over. - 

At the commencement of the firing at the foot of the hill, 
captain Ogle, with about twenty men, went out of the fort 
to the relief of the party, under captain Mason.—After 
passing through the corn field, they fell among the In- 
dians, and in several instances, treed behind the same tree 
which concealed the savages. Five of this party were killed 
on the spot. The rest, with the exception of captain Ogle, 
retreated to the fort. 

Immediately after the retreat of captain Ogle’s party, 
the whole number of the Indian army, rushed forward, 
with an hideous yelling, with a view to force into the fort, 
before the gate could be closed, after the admission of the 
fugitives from the last engagement. At the moment of 
closing the gate, a great number of the savages, were within 
a few steps of the fort. In this bold attempt, these resolute 
warriors utterly failed. They were received by such a 
heavy and well directed fire, from the fort, that they soon 
fell back out of reach of the shot. Many of the Indians, 
who, in their panic, had sheltered behind stumps, near the 
fort, were doomed to keep their uncomfortable positions, 
until relieved by the darkness of the night, knowing that 
they could not stir without a risk of being shot from the 
fort. 

The Indians, after being defeated in their first attempt 
to get possession of the fort, retreated to the upper end of a 
double row of cabins, which had been built for the accom- 
modation of the families, of the neighborhood, who regard- 
ed the fort as their place of refuge. Through these ranges 
of cabins, the savages made their way, until they reached 
the two nearest the fort. This they effected by cutting 
the logs of the partition walls. From these two positions 
they kept up a constant, but ineffectual fire, from early in 
the day until nearly day-break, of the succeeding night, 
when they set fire to the ranges of cabins and laid them 
in ashes. In the course of this night, the garrison tried 
the project, of constructing a wooden cannon, for the pur- 
pose of dislodging the Indians from the cabins. They split 
a log, and, having made in each half, a half calibre, bound 
them together with a log chain, and loaded it with a ball; 
but at the first fire, it burst to pieces, without throwing 
the ball half way to the cabin, at which it was directed. 
This experiment afforded the Indians no small amuse- 


ment, which they announced by an unanimous and hearty 
laugh. 
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The next day, the Indians hovered about the fort, but 
without attempting any thing farther against it. They 
amused themselves, through the day, by shooting horses, 
hogs, sheep and cattle, and in the evening recrossed the 
river. 

Thus ended this formidable attack on Fort Henry, with 
the loss, on the part of the garrison, of fifteen men killed, 
and nine wounded. The loss on the side of the Indians, 
was never fully ascertained, but was thought to have been 
very considerable.—This conjecture will appear the more 
reasonable, when it is considered that the whole number 
of troops engaged in the defense of the fort, were sharp- 
shooters, equally with the Indians themselves, and equally 
with their veteran foes, accustomed to the use of the rifle. 

When the Indians keep the field of battle, their dead 
are seldom found, as it is a matter of great concern to 
them, to prevent their scalps from falling into the hands 
of their enemies. An Indian will go as far, and run as much 
risk, to conceal the dead body of a brother warrior, as he 
would to kill a white man, or even to preserve his own 
life. In battles, on the shores of rivers, they sink their dead 
in the water, if they possibly can. This they must have 
done, during the night, at Fort Henry. 

Had it not been for the rash and imprudent valor of the 
militia, in turning out in the morning, to have a brush 
with the Indians, it is very probable, that notwithstanding 
the formidable number of the savages, who made the at- 
tack on the fort, the loss of men belonging to the garrison, 
would have been but small, if any; for not a single person 
was killed within the fort, during the whole engagement. 

On the eighth of September, 1781, the second attack on 
Fort Henry took place. 

The number of Indians, who made this attack, was but 
small, amounting only to eighty-one. They killed one young 
lad, took another prisoner, and wounded a man in the wrist, 
and shot a number of horses and cattle. This was the 
whole amount of mischief, done by the savages, during 
this attempt to take the fort. 

On leaving Fort Henry, the Indians went some distance 
up Wheeling creek, and took a block house belonging to 
Mr. Link. In this affair, three men were killed and four 
taken prisoners, three of whom, were murdered, in cold 
blood, the next day. In the succeeding night, a Mr. Miller, 
the only surviving prisoner, made his escape from the sav- 
ages. 

The commander, in this campaign of the Indians, was a 
Delaware chief, of the name of Pekillon. A part of this na- 
tion of Indians, had embraced the christian faith, and were 
called Moravians, from the name of the religious society 
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to which they belonged. The religious principles of this 
society, like those of the society of Quakers, denounce war, 
in every shape as sinful; they, therefore, take no part in 
military transactions. These inoffensive Moravians, had 
three considerable establishments, on the Muskingum river, 
about sixty miles west of the Ohio. Further on to the 
westward, lived several Indian nations, who were at war 
with the Americans. Thus situated, the Moravians fell 
under suspicion of both parties. The people of the frontier 
settlements, charged them with taking part in the war 
against them. The Indians on the other hand, suspected 
them for frustrating their plans of operation, against the 
settlements of the Americans, by giving early intelligence 
of them, to the commandant at Fort Pitt. The suspicion 
of the Indians was well founded; for that of the white peo- 
ple, there were no grounds. 

Pekillon, was regarded by the greater number of the 
people in the western settlements, as a Moravian; al- 
though he was not a member of that society; on the con- 
trary, he belonged to that part of his nation which still 
remained in Paganism. The greater part of the Pagan 
Delawares, took part with the Americans in the war, and 
Pekillon, the chief, among the rest. On the taking of an 
Indian town, on the Muskingum, by a detachment under 
General Broadhead, when the warriors were singled out 
for execution, Pekillon, who happened to be there at the 
time, was liberated, on the ground of his living at peace 
with the Americans. Unfortunately, the perfidy of this 
chief, and the general belief of his being a Moravian, con- 
tributed much, to the ever to be lamented event, of the 
murder of ninety six of the Moravians, on the Muskingum, 
the succeeding spring, by the Americans. 

On the 11th day of September, 1782, the third, and last 
attack was made on Fort Henry, by three hundred Indian 
warriors, and a company of English troops, denominated 
rangers, under a captain Prat, from Detroit. 

Very fortunately, one of the men belonging to the fort, 
who happened to be on the west side of the river, on the 
morning of the day of the attack, and discovered the trail 
of the Indians, hastened back to the fort and gave notice. 
The alarm gun was immediately fired and the drum beat, 
to give notice to the families on the island and in the 
neighborhood, to repair to the fort, which they did, be- 
fore the Indians crossed the river. 

About five o’clock in the evening, the Indians and their 
allies, arrived within view of the fort, and planted their 
flag staff bearing the British colors, about four hundred 
yards distant from it. The flag was soon saluted, by a shot 
from a six pound swivel which had been procured from 
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Fort Pitt, after the prior attacks on the fort. At hearing 
the report of the piece, and seeing the stroke of the ball 
near the foot of the flag staff, captain Pratt said to the 
Indian chiefs, “You have been telling me lies; you said 
that this garrison had no cannons, but wooden ones; 
that is as good a piece of metal as ever cracked. I am well 
used to hearing cannons. We shall never take this place; 
these fellows will fight like fury.” 

During the day, the Indians kept out of reach of the 
shot from the fort; but soon after dark, they came with a 
hideous yelling close to the stockades, and for some time 
kept up an incessant fire of musketry and rifles. They re- 
peated the visit several times through the night. Several 
times they threw stones over the stockade into the fort. 
They were speedily returned to them, by the garrison. 

On the next day, the Indians continued the investment 
of the fort; but with little firing, excepting at horses and 
cattle. At night they approached the fort, and fired at it, 
as they did the preceding night; and in addition, endeav- 
ored to set fire to the fort, by placing hemp and flax in 
some ravines near the stockades. These they endeavored 
to set on fire, by shooting squibs of powder upon them; 
but without effect. 

On the following day, the Indians took leave of Fort 
Henry; a place, the demolition of which, they had so much 
at heart, much chagrined, no doubt, at the total failure 
of all their gigantic attempts to destroy it, and thereby 
open the way, for breaking up the settlements to the east- 
ward of this military position, to which those settlements, 
in a great measure, owed their protection. 


Should you visit Wheeling, you would make the visit, 
with the impression of its being regarded, by the whole 
country as classic ground, on account of the memorable 
events, which have taken place there. No such thing. In the 

‘town itself, you might inquire of a dozen people, where 
Fort Henry stood, without receiving any other answers, 
than that they knew nothing about it. Meeting, at length, 
with an elderly gentleman from the neighborhood, on a 
similar inquiry, he would become your cicerone. Having 
conducted you to the brow of the hill, where Zane and 
his party, were attacked by the Indians, on the morning 
of the day of the first attack on the fort, you will find the 
place occupied by the great national road, from the seat 
of government, to the extreme western boundary of the 
United States. Pointing to the cliff of rocks, over which 
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Zane made his escape, you would say, that a leap from 
the Tarpeian rocks, would not be more dangerous than his. 
The place of the ambuscade, is the site of a large addition, 
lately made to the original town of Wheeling. The place 
of the skirmish between the party under captain Ogle, and 
the reserve of the Indian army, you would find occupied 
by three churches and a large edifice, for a Lancastrian 
school. ... Of Fort Henry you would not find a single ves- 
tige remaining; and even the mansions of the dead, of the 
pioneers of the desert, you would find covered over 
with the mansions of their living successors, by whom, 
themselves and their labor and sufferings have been nearly 
forgotten. 


The Faris Painting of the 1782 
Siege of Fort Henry 
By Deir Norona 


The second annual exhibition of the West Virginia State 
Fair and Exposition Association was held on Wheeling Island 
in September, 1882, the opening date, September 11th, coincid- 
ing with the one hundredth anniversary of the first day of the 
1782 Siege of Fort Henry. 

A Fort Henry Centennial Committee was formed to make 
plans for a celebration in conjunction with the fair. Several 
members of the Zane family served on the committee, includ- 
ing Judge Gibson L. Cranmer who had married into the Zane 
family in 1849.1 Judge Cranmer was one of the principal pro- 
moters of the centennial celebration, and it was undoubtedly 
due to the Zane representation on the committee that it was 
decided to secure a painting for display featuring the Betty 
Zane powder episode during the siege. 

A local artist, Captain Joseph A. Faris, was commissioned 
to paint the picture reproduced in this issue, and it was prob- 
ably Judge Cranmer as historian of the committee who pro- 
vided Faris with the historical details for the painting. 

Captain Faris, then about 49 years of age, was born in St. 
Clairsville, Ohio, later settling in Wheeling. He served as a 
captain in the Sixth West Virginia Infantry during the Civil 
War, following which he managed a photograph gallery in 
New York for about a year, before returning to Wheeling. He 
then devoted himself to art, “achieving a widespread reputa- 
tion as a painter”;? no doubt, this was hardly more than lo- 
cal in its nature! 

A few days before the opening of the exhibition a news- 


1 Wheeling Daily Intelligencer, January 11, 1882; Brant and Fuller, History of the 
Upper Ohio Valley (Madison, Wisconsin, 1890), I, 257. Judge Cranmer fur- 
nished most of the historical material for the Brant and Fuller History; he 
later compiled a history of Wheeling City and Ohio County, published in 
1902. 

* Brant and Fuller, History, I, 282. 
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paper reporter viewed the picture and published his impres- 
sions in a Wheeling newspaper: * 


THE FORT HENRY PICTURE 


An INTELLIGENCER reporter recently had the privi- 
lege, and it was a privilege, of inspecting the historical 
painting by Mr. J. A. Fair [Faris] of this city, represent- 
ing the last siege of Fort Henry. The painting which will 
first be exposed to public view in the Main Exposition 
building at the State Fair next week, is of huge propor- 
tions, and yet every portion of it has been wrought out 
as carefully as a miniature. It is without doubt the most 
pretentious, and at the same time the most artistic work 
ever produced by a Wheeling artist, and will bear com- 
parison with many famous paintings of similar character 
with credit. There is one particular feature of the picture 
which strikes a careful observer, and that is the faithful- 
ness to history. The topography, costuming of the figures, 
characters participating and incidents represented are 
said by persons who have made a special study of pio- 
neer history to be as truthful as a photograph taken at the 
time. The famous incident of Betty Zane’s sally after pow- 
der is chosen for portrayal by the artist. She has produced 
the powder and is running back to the fort with it in her 
apron. The curious and surprised savages have allowed her 
to proceed until now, uncertain as to the object of her dar- 
ing attempt. But now, realizing the situation, they open 
fire from their covert in the foreground. Simultaneously a 
score of muskets blaze out from the loop holes in the fort 
and block houses. The hazy smoke which hangs in the air 
after each discharge is so natural one holds his breath 
involuntarily lest it be blown away. The figures in the 
ranks of the British and Indians are marvels of artistic 
skill. One imperious brave in the little band angrily sum- 
mons the remainder of the forces from where they skulk 
in the ravine. Simon Girty* and two British soldiers are 
among the Indians in the foreground. One of the redskins 
has been hurt in the head, and his sitting figure and ex- 
pressive face are a study. Another lies prone upon the 
ground, and all are equally well drawn, and worthy of 
careful study. We predict that when the picture is ex- 
hibited it will create a sensation, not only among lovers 
of art and students of history, but among the popular 
throng as well. 


3 Wheeling Daily Intelligencer, September 8, 1882. 


4 


As to the presence of Simon Girty at the siege, see C. W. Butterfield, History 
of the Girtys (Cincinnati, 1890), 208. 
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It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the aesthetic 
qualities of the painting, nor to criticize its historical accu- 
racy. 

The painting was prominently displayed on a special panel 
opposite an art gallery on the fair grounds mounted “in a mas- 
sive gilt frame, having on the corners the dates 1782-1882 and 
the inscription, ‘The Siege of Fort Henry, the Last Battle of 
the Revolution.’” It was described as “a striking feature of 
the fair.”® 

The painting later came into possession of the city of Wheel- 
ing, and for many years hung in the council chamber. It was 
removed in recent years to the Ohio County Public Library 
still, apparently, mounted in the same gilt frame. 

The picture, which measures 71” by 52”, is painted in such 
somber colors that it is difficult to reproduce by photography. 
A drawing of the picture was published in the Brant and Ful- 
ler History, 1890 edition, and is reproduced in this issue. A 
photograph which had to be considerably retouched was repro- 
duced in the Transallegheny Historical Magazine (Morgan- 
town) for January, 1902. 


& Wheeling Daily Intelligencer, September 9, 11, 1882. 


General John B. Floyd and the West 
Virginia Campaigns of 1861 


By FraNK KLEMENT 


Historians, in general, dismiss the West Virginia campaigns 
of 1861 with cursory remarks as they concentrate their atten- 
tion upon the more dramatic and less complex maneuvers 
which culminated in the first battle of Manassas Junction. 
Historian Hosmer viewed the trans-Allegheny campaigns as 
“trifling”! and Randall wrote of the “triviality of the opera- 
tions.”* Yet those military activities in the Kanawha and 
Cheat River sectors had far-reaching results, for they (1) 
assured the autonomy of West Virginia, (2) insured Federal 
control of the Baltimore and Ohio railway life-line, (3) saved 
the West Virginia mineral resources for the Union, (4) pro- 
pelled McClellan to the fore as a “conquering hero,” (5) gave 
General Lee invaluable military experience, and (6) robbed 
the Confederacy of the services of Brigadier General Robert 
S. Garnett, one of its potential military stars. 


Brigadier General John B. Floyd played a major role in the 
Confederacy’s attempt to hold and retake the West Virginia 
country. When Floyd moved his brigade into the Kanawha 
Valley in mid-July, the South’s hope in the trans-Allegheny 
region was far from bright. 


Brigadier General T. A. Morris’ victory over Colonel G. A. 
Porterfield’s Virginia volunteers, less than a thousand strong, 
at Philippi on June 13 had inaugurated the military activi- 
ties in West Virginia. Porterfield’s raw troops had fled in 
disorder, leaving their camp equipage and supplies behind 
therm. Although Confederate casualties were few in number, 


1 James K. Hosmer, Tne Appeal to Arms, 1861-1863, The American Nation: A 
History, Vol. XX, New York, 1997, 51. 

2 James G. Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction, New York: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1927, 270. 
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the telegraphic reports and newspaper accounts gave it “the 
air of a considerable victory.” 

Lee, acting at the time as Jefferson Davis’ assistant secre- 
tary of war and as deputy chief of the general staff,‘ dispatched 
Brigadier General Robert S. Garnett® into the trans-Allegheny 
region to hold that region for Virginia and the Confederacy. 
The new commander established his headquarters at Laurel 
Hill. Lee sent up several regiments and the Confederates en- 
trenched themselves in the passes on Cheat Mountain and 
Laurel Hill. These sites were crossed by the main highways 
leading from the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Garnett ex- 
pected to hold those positions and even considered sending an 
expedition northward to destroy the Cheat River bridge on 
the Baltimore and Ohio. But the cards were stacked against 
Garnett. He had serious difficulty obtaining supplies, he 
lacked guns and cavalry, the local settlers expressed pro- 
Union sympathies, and McClellan’s forces were superior in 
number. A brigade of McClellan’s troops, under General Wil- 
liam S. Rosecrans,’ dislodged Colonel John Pegram’s Confed- 
erates from Rich Mountain on July 13 and threatened the 


3 Morris was a West Pointer who, soon after graduation, resigned and turned to 


railroading. He made a mark in the executive and engineering fields. When 
war broke out Indiana’s governor appointed Morris as the state’s quarter- 
master general. President Lincoln commissioned him brigadier general on 
April 27, 1861 and a month later General George B. McClellan, in command 
of the Department of the Ohio, ordered Morris’ brigade into the western 
part of Virginia. After the Philippi encounter McClellan took personal 
command of the West Virginia operations. The enlistments of Morris’ 
Indiana brigade expired in July and soon after, because of clashes with 
et oc ppt bbe rea indpras- ha which his commission was renewed, Morris 
o Indiana to continue a 
a Cincinnati ‘allroad s chief engineer of the Indianapolis and 
ouglas Sou all Freeman, R. E. Lee: A Biography (4 vols.), New York: 
Scribner’s Sons, 1934-1935, I, 529-30. Freeman pela Ie that at this time the 
Confederate president was his own chief of staff. 

Garnett had made his mark as a militarist before the Civil War and the South 
ripe him to be one of its stars. He graduated from the United States 
ary Academy in 1841 and soon saw service with the Fourth Artillery 
os » s anadian border and under General Taylor in the Mexican War. In 
. pares sent to the Northwest where he commanded the Puget Sound 
ee : ma expeditions. When the Civil War broke out he resigned his 
e rhs Sommiasion and entered the services of Virginia. As adjutant gen- 
“ag e are be the task of organizing the state troops into an army. In June 
e rece yea his commission of brigadier general and he was assigned to 

. Offic: he the Confederate troops in West Virginia. 
Battin ise eet Union and Confederate Armies in the War of the Re- 
II, 237-38. Herestt prepared under the direction of R. H. Scott), Series 1, 


er cit ici 
7 William Starks Rosecran od s2 Oficial Records. 


in 1842. After seei 


egists of the Federal army, Rosecrans’ glory be- 
f defeats at Murfreesboro and Chickaiteaen 
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flank of Garnett’s forces atop Laurel Hill. Garnett skillfully 
extricated his troops from McClellan’s trap. But the same 
evening he gave his life in a rearguard action at Carrick’s 
Ford, on Shivers fork of Cheat River.’ The Federals captured 
Colonel Pegram® and a portion of his command on the same 
day that Garnett’s rising star faded into oblivion. The re- 
mainder of the demoralized and disorganized Confederate for- 
ces, which had suffered in the neighborhood of one thousand 
casualties,’ withdrew to Monterey, thirty-five miles south- 
west of Beverly. The victorious Unionists occupied the Cheat 
Mountain passes. 

Then a lull occurred in the West Virginia campaigns. Both 
sides reorganized their forces, studied possibilities, and turned 
their attention toward the main show, where McDowell and 
Beauregard maneuvered their forces. The expectant North 
was stunned when the Confederates turned back the Federal 
advance at Bull Run Creek on July 21. Chagrined, Lincoln 
sought a chieftain to lead the Union armies to the “promised 
land.” 

McClellan’s impressive addresses and press releases, a la 
mode Napoleon, glorified his West Virginia victories and en- 
chanted the Northern populace, hungry for hero-worship. After 
the Bull Run debacle, President Lincoln ordered McClellan 
to Washington. On July 23, 1861, General McClellan left for 
the capital city after turning over command of the West Vir- 
ginia forces to General W. S. Rosecrans. 


Fearful that Rosecrans would take advantage of the ill- 
coordinated and disorganized Confederate forces in the trans- 
Allegheny region, Jefferson Davis sent Lee into West Virginia 
on a military mission.* Lee recognized that two tasks await- 
ed his arrival—to reorganize an offensive in the Valley Moun- 
tain area and to ease the rivalry which Brigadier Generals 
John B. Floyd and Henry A. Wise had inaugurated in the Ka- 


e 


Official Records, Series 1, II, 194-290. Reports of various Confederate and 
Union commanders concerning the Rich Mountain and Carrick’s Ford 
engagements tell the movements in detail. . ? 

Colonel John Pegram, as a West Point graduate, took part in the Utah expedi- 
tion of 1857-58 and also campaigned against the Indians. After his cap- 
ture in West Virginia he was exchanged, and served under General Bragg 
in Mississippi and Kirby Smith in Tennessee. As a brigadier general he 
participated in the hotly contested battle of Murfreesboro. He commanded 
a division at Chickamauga. In the closing phases of the war he fought 
against Grant in the Battle of the Wilderness and against Sheridan in the 
Shenandoah Valley. 

10 Official Records, Series 1, II, 181-82. 

n Ibid., V. 767. 
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nawha country. At Huntersville, Lee stopped at the head- 
quarters of General W. W. Loring who had been directed to 
take over Garnett’s command. Rain, mud, the envy and ap- 
prehension of Loring, and defective tactics combined to ruin 
Lee’s efforts to re-take the Cheat Mountain stronghold.'* The 
Confederate military chief then turned his attention. and ef- 
forts toward the Kanawha sector. He ordered Loring and the 
bulk of his desolate army to follow him to the headwaters 
of the Kanawha. There Lee found the Floyd-Wise feud in 
full force. 

Both John B. Floyd and Henry A. Wise held quasi-inde- 
pendent commands through the favor of Jefferson Davis. Poli- 
tics and expediency dictated the granting of both commis- 
sions, for Floyd and Wise possessed a political following in the 
trans-Allegheny country. As governor of Virginia during the 
1849-51 period, Floyd had supported an extensive internal im- 
provement program to bid for favor in the western Virginia 
region.'* In the constitutional convention of 1851, Floyd again 
championed the rights of the transmontane people. He re- 
tained prominence by weaning the Virginia Whigs away from 
Know-Nothingism,'* spoon-feeding them the states rights for- 
mula, and saving the state for Democracy. Floyd’s aspirations 
included a seat in the Senate of the United States, but the R. 
M. T. Hunter faction retained James Murray Mason in that 
spot, and Floyd had to settle for a cabinet post under Presi- 
dent James Buchanan. As Secretary of War in those years 
which saw the Civil War approaching, Floyd’s dilemma ap- 
proximated that of his vacillating president. Floyd’s motives, 
in transferring 115,000 muskets and rifles from Northern to 
Freeman, Lee, I, 541-578. Freeman's :nonumental work contains a detailed 

account and an expert's analysis of those Civil War campaigns in which Lee 


participated. Lee's two-fold bid for military glory in West Virginia is 
described authoritatively. 

*“ John Buchanan Floyd was the son of John Floyd, twice Virginia's governor 
and twelve years a congressman. John, Jr., attended South Carolina Col- 
lege, where he fell under the influence of Dr. Thomas Cooper, ‘‘academic 
philosopher of state rights." His marriage to a Preston opened wider the 
doors of political oppertunity, He studied law and then practiced in 
Wytheville and Abingdon. After a cotton venture in Arkansas he returned 
to Abingdon to develop a lucrative law practice. While serving his second 
term in the House of Burgesses he was elected governor. John B. Floyd 
was one of the 362 residents of Washington County, who, in 1850, were 
assessed with a tax on slaves. 

"The party members replied, “I don't know,” when questioned about their 
party, and therefore were popularly called “Know-Nothings.” This secret 
political organ. The tide of Know-Nothingism in Virginia was turned back 
prejudices. It rose to power as the Whig's political prestige declined, and 
that party served as a temporary asylum for those seeking an effective 


political organ. The tide of Know-Nothingism in Virginia oF f 
in the state elections of 1855. - We. EBSA aa 
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Southern arsenals and in selling other arms to Southern in- 
dividuals and states, were questioned by New Englanders. Two 
other incidents won further opprobrium and intensified the 
campaign of vilification. It was recalled that Floyd, as Secre- 
tary of War, had secretly sold the Fort Snelling military reser- 
vation at a “ridiculously low price” to a New York syndi- 
cate,” and that there had been a defalcation of $870,000 of 
Indian trust bonds within Floyd’s department.’* Disagreement 
in Buchanan’s cabinet, as to what course should be followed 
relative to reinforcing Fort Sumter, gave the Secretary of 
War an opportunity to resign before his house of cards col- 
lapsed. Indictments against Floyd were issued and the House 
of Representatives launched dual investigations. As comman- 
der of an army operating in the Kanawha country, John B. 
Floyd hoped to gain a measure of personal revenge for the 
scandalous charges and stinging chastisement heaped upon - 
him by the Northern press. 

Henry A. Wise’s political activities also qualified him for a 
Brigadier Generalship. He, too, in the Virginia convention of 
1850-51, had championed the interests of the trans-Allegheny 
inhabitants. As governor of Virginia, 1856-60, he had handled 
the patronage in western Virginia judiciously and won some 
support. Jefferson Davis hoped that Wise’s political follow- 
ers in that quarter would become military allies and that the 
presence of the bold and aggressive politician would rally 
the wavering.’’ During June and July of 1861, Wise employed 
his oratorical ability and persuasive manners to organize a “Le- 
gion” totaling 2,850 men, whom he mustered into the Confed- 
erate service. This poorly equipped and less effectively dis- 
ciplined force was reinforced by nearly two thousand state 
volunteers from bordering counties. Rashly, he moved his 
force down the Kanawha toward Charleston. Then, confront- 
ed by superior forces commanded by Union General Jacob 
D. Cox, and, cautioned by Lee,’® those troops of Wise with- - 


18 35th Congress, Ist session, Report of Committees of the House of Representa- 
tives, Doc. No. 351, p. 31 ‘ Hee td 

16 Robert M. Hughes has written a number of articles in vindication of Floyd, 
some include: (1) “A Defense of John Buchanan Floyd,” in Tyler's Histori- 
cal and Genealogical Magazine, Vol. II, (2) ‘John B. Floyd,” in Harper’s 
Weekly, May 11, 1902, (3) “John B. Floyd and His Traducers,” in Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, October, 1935, and (4) “A Vindication 
of John B. Flcyd,” in William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Muga- 
zine, October, 1925. 

17 Official Records, Series 1, II, 908-9; Ibid., Series 4, I, 367; Freeman, Lee, I, 579-80. 

18 Official Records, Series 1, II, 996. 
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drew, after a skirmish or two of the outposts, to White Sulphur 
Springs. There Wise attempted to reorganize, rest and count 
desertions.”* 

John B. Floyd, meanwhile, completed the recruitment of 
his “brigade of riflemen” in Washington County. After a brief 
stay at Camp Jackson, near Wytheville, he dispatched them at 
Davis’ request toward the Kanawha about mid-July. The 
troops disembarked at Covington, the western terminus of the 
Virginia Central Railroad and moved slowly up the James 
River and Kanawha Turnpike to Lewisburg. Evidently Floyd 
expected plenty of glory and publicity, for his staff possessed 
not less than three newspapermen.”° 

The state of Virginia had not been large enough to hold two 
such ambitious, brusque, and self-possessed men. They had 
become bitter political rivals in the decade preceding. Jeffer- 
son Davis should have recognized that the Kanawha Valley 
was too small to hold the two. They transferred to the mili- 
tary arena the bitter rivalry which characterized their politi- 
cal relationship. 

Floyd’s commission antedated that of Wise, and the latter 
was duly notified that the Abingdon lawyer was his senior by 
commission.* General Floyd viewed Wise’s campaign down 
the Kanawha as a “failure” and the withdrawal as a “retreat.” 
The temerarious commander knew that he would redeem the 
honor which Wise had lost and that, shortly, there would be 
“stirring work in the West.”** Although untrained in the arts 
of war, there was no lack of confidence. 

The two ex-governors met for their first war conference at 
White Sulphur Springs on August 6. Floyd already had planned 
to advance down the Kanawha, and he asked Wise to sup- 
port him. The subordinate protested that he needed at least 
two weeks to rest and refit his troops. Wise desired a com- 
mand wholly independent of Floyd, and he appealed to Lee 
to support that wish. Lee feared that the federal forces were 
directing an attack against the Virginia and Tennessee Rail- 


“As some of the state volunteers passed the homes they had enlisted to defend, 
they began to drop out of the ranks, until nearly 500 of them disappeared,” 
—Freeman, Lee, I, 580. 

* Freeman, Lee I, 581. 

*1 Official Records, Series 2, II, 909. 

2 Ibid., Series 1, Part 2 in LI, 210. 

="Toid., V, 166. 
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road, so rejected Wise’s appeal and. ordered Floyd to assume 
command of all the troops in the Kanawha region.” 
Brigadier General John B. Floyd assumed command on 
August 11.*° In a proclamation he appealed to the trans-Al- 
legheny citizens to be loyal to Virginia and the South, to de- 
nounce as traitors all those “who had put their opinions 
against the authority of the State, and who have aided and 
abetted its murderous invaders in their attempt to subjugate 
it.”*° Conditions, unbeknown to Floyd, were discouraging to 
the Confederate cause in West Virginia. Wise, earlier, had 
reported to Lee that: ?’ 
The Kanawha Valley is wholly disaffected ... and you 
cannot persuade the people that Virginia can or will re- 


conquer the Northwest and they are submitting, sub- 
dued and debased. 


The consistant refusal of the Tidewater Virginians to share 
political and legal rights with the westerners throughout the 
decades preceding the Civil War now played into the hands 
of the North. The inhabitants of the trans-Allegheny coun- 
ties desired autonomy and tied their section to the Union kite. 
Not only did Floyd’s forces confront a hostile populace, but 
the Federals were superior in numbers and united in com- 
mand. 

The Union army of Jacob D. Cox advanced up the Kanawha 
and soon threatened some of the outposts. Floyd, determined 
to also press forward, ordered Wise to support his movement 
with one of his regiments. Wise did not want to give up di- 
rect control of any of his legionnaires, so he challenged his 
superior’s strategy, argued that his own troops were unready 
for action, and again appealed to Lee for separation of his 
command from that of Floyd.?* Grumbling and insubordin- 
ate, Wise convinced himself that his political rival would 
rather humiliate him than defeat the Union troops, and he 
later wrote to Jefferson Davis:*° 

General Floyd’s design . . . was to destroy my com- 


mand, and not only transfer to himself the state troops 
and militia, but by constant detachments of my Legion, 


% Ibid., 173-74. 

2 Ibid., 781. 

28 Ibid., V, Part 2, 642-43. 
27 Ibid., II, 1011-12. 

28 Ibid., V, 778-85. 

29 Ibid., 155. 
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to merge it also in his brigade, to be commanded by his 
field-officers, and be torn to pieces by maladministration, 
and to sink me, the second in command, even below his 
majors and captains. 


Floyd, nevertheless, attached to his command the state troops 
which had served with Wise, and Wise himself, unwilling and 
whining, followed with his Legion. But the force of Floyd’s 
subordinate was plagued by twin scourges, desertion and 
measles. On August 25, Wise was forced to call his troops to 
a temporary halt. Floyd continued to move forward with 
vigor, and approached the Gauley River at Carnifex Ferry. 

Rosecrans, McCleilan’s successor, had ordered Colonel E. B. 
Taylor with the Ohio Seventh Regiment to Cross Plains. On 
August 26, Floyd’s forces raised two flatboats which Taylor’s 
troops had sunk, crossed the Gauley at Carnifex Ferry, and 
surprised and routed the Federals while they were eating 
breakfast.*® Press reports glorified the victory and Floyd’s 
own complimentary account to the Confederate Secretary of 
War read:*! 


We attacked about sunrise and defeated them com- 
pletely after a sharp conflict. Between forty-five and fifty 
of the enemy were killed and wounded, and we have taken 
over one hundred prisoners in addition to some stores. 
The force of the enemy was completely routed and dis- 
persed in every direction. 


In this report Rosecrans made light of the skirmish, and 
Wise, whose troops had lagged behind, ridiculed Floyd’s vic- 
tory by terming Taylor’s troops “a set of lubberly Dutch- 
men.,”’** 

General John B. Floyd’s initial triumph increased his own 
arrogance, doubled his contempt for Wise, and activated 
dreams of an advance to the Ohio River. It added fuel to the 
fiery Floyd-Wise feud. The latter begged again to. be de- 
tached from Floyd’s command, and the former offered to trade 
Wise’s Legion for any three regiments of infantry.** That quar- 
rel was complicated by the methods each used to gain favor— 
Floyd always wrote directly to Jefferson Davis, while Wise 


® Floyd's force totaled about 2600 men (five regiments of Virginia inf 
k 3 : s try, 100 
cavalrymen, and five guns). Federal sual i de 45 cilled” 
outed and §6 lost by capture casualties include 45 killed and 
%! Official Records, Series 2, V, 89. 
*2 Ibid., 118-19, 158 


% Ibid., 122-23, 802, 819-20, 642; Ibid., LI, Part 2, 262-63. 
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corresponded with Lee. The overbearing general plagued his 
rival with orders which the latter termed “vacillating and 
harassing.”** On August 30, Wise tried to salvage some of his 
waning glory by attacking Cox’s Federals at Gauley Bridge. 
This skirmish, though evidently a draw, “salved Wise’s pride” 
and dampened Floyd’s disdainfulness. 

Floyd dreamed of cleaning the Federals out of West Vir- 
ginia and invading Ohio. He wanted Wise’s force to cross the 
Gauley so the combined Confederate army could attack Gen- 
eral J. D. Cox’s force. Wise refused to obey the order to cross 
the Gauley and encamped his men at Hawk’s Nest, twelve 
miles southwest of Carnifex Ferry and guarding Floyd’s flank 
and rear from a drive up the Kanawha. Forced by Wise’s in- 
subordination to abandon the idea of invading Ohio, Floyd 
entrenched in his position in a bend of the Gauley, each flank 
resting on the precipices rising abruptly from the river,®® and 
built a footbridge to connect his lines to the eastern side of the 
wild gorge. Neither Wise nor Lee approved of the position 
which Floyd selected, for the army had its back to the river 
and could be pushed in by superior forces. 

Floyd’s purpose in crossing the river was to cut the Union 
army’s line of transportation and communication, thus forcing 
General Cox to retreat down the Valley and give up his hold 
upon the Gauley Bridge. Floyd’s failure to follow up his ini- 
tial advantage puzzled General Cox, who later wrote his 
story of the West Virginia campaigns. The Union general later 
wrote: *° 

I was puzzled by Floyd’s inaction at Carnifex Ferry, 
but ... there was no cooperation between the two com- 
manders, and Wise refused the assistance Floyd demanded 

. . The letters of Wise show a capacity for keeping a 
command in hot water which was unique. If he had been 
half as troublesome to me as he was to Floyd, I should, 
indeed, have had a hard time of it. But he did me royal 
service by preventing anything approaching unity of action 
between the two principal Confederate columns. 


The golden opportunity, possessed by the combined Wise- 
Floyd forces to squeeze Cox’s army out of the Kanawha Val- 


*% Ibid., 122-23, 822, 832. 
% FE. A. Carman, ‘‘Carnifex Ferry” in The Encyclopedia Americana, New York: 
» 1946, V, 640. 
36 “‘Jacob D. Cox,’”’ in Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, edited by R. U. John- 
son and C. C. Buel, New York: Century Company, 1884-1888, 4 vols., I, 144-45. 
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ley passed as General Rosecrans hastened preparations to send 
relief. Lee, informed that the Federals were moving troops 
to hamstring Floyd, feared that the Abingdon autocrat and 
his troops would be overwhelmed from the north or caught 
between the Rosecrans-Cox nutcracker. Accordingly, Lee 
warned Floyd of the danger and suggested withdrawal across 
the Gauley.*7? But Floyd chose to meet the enemy in his en- 
trenched positions. Fearful of the consequences of his deci- 
sion, Floyd called upon Wise again for reinforcements, ask- 
ing for two regiments, one of the state volunteers and an- 
other from the Legion.** Although Wise forwarded the state 
troops, he adamantly refused to detach a regiment from his 
Legion and justified his refusal by pointing out the danger 
existant from Cox’s adjacent Union troops. The two generals 
then exchanged bitter notes, and Wise finally announced that 
he was exercising his “military discretion” and refusing to 
send those troops. The approach of Rosecrans’ force, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon of September 10, before Floyd’s en- 
trenchments, interrupted the note-exchanging. 

Rosecrans recognized that his men were weary from their 
seventeen mile march from Bulltown and from driving the 
Thirty-Sixth Virginia out of Summersville. When the Union 
commander received word that Floyd’s troops were entrenched 
two miles distant, he ordered General H. W. Benham’s®® bri- 
gade to advance with caution and feel out Floyd’s position. 
Benham had orders not to engage the Confederates until the 
entire Federal column came up,*® unless he saw a good open- 
ing. When Floyd’s pickets scurried for cover, Benham thought 
the Confederates were in full retreat and he ordered an ad- 
vance in the face of severe artillery fire. Floyd’s troops re- 
pulsed several spirited assaults upon their lines before Ben- 
ham called to Rosecrans for help. The Union commander, then, 


*1 Official Records, Series 2, LI, Part 2, 181-82. 

%8 Tbid., V, 146-48. 

*° General H. W. Benham spent the years 1837-47 (following his graduation from 
the United States Military Academy) as a coastal engineer. He saw service . 
in the Mexican War. In May, 1861, he became chief engineer of the Depart- 
ment of the Ohio. Here, under Rosecrans, he commanded a brigade. Later, 
Benham served with the Army of the Potomac and became an expert 
in the construction of pontoon bridges. He published “Recollections of West 
Virginia Campaign” in monthly magazine Old and New, June, 1873. This 

ie aceotink wae papebed inher fe. penpals, 

osecrans had seven and one-half regiments of Ohio infant: su rted b 
two batteries of artillery and three companies of cavalier ais: thine hs 
divided into three brigades, one commanded by General H. W. Benham, 
and the other two by Colonels E. P. Scammon and R. L. McCook. 
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ordered his other two brigades into the fray. Repeated efforts 
to storm the enemy’s works failed as nightfall approached. 
Rosecrans ordered withdrawal and reorganization for the 
next day’s full scale attacks. 

Floyd realized that it was a matter of time before his troops 
would give way to the powerful enemy force, withdrew his 
troops from their positions and re-crossed the Gauley at night. 
After destroying the ferry, Floyd retreated toward Big Sewell 
Mountain. 

General Wise and his troops retreated as Cox’s army ad- 
vanced and joined, temporarily, with those of Floyd. General 
Floyd had suffered a slight but painful wound, and agitated 
by battlefield emotionalism, he admitted to Wise that he did 
not know what orders to give nor what to do.*t When Floyd 
recovered his composure he renewed his quarreling with 
Wise, arguing about cavalry scouts, wagons, sabers, and en- 
campment plans and defensive positions. Even the approach 
of the pursuing Federal troops did not lessen the bickering, 
and the petty politicians kept the Confederate forces divided 
as they exchanged notes and opinions. Floyd withdrew his 
forces to the vicinity of Meadow Bluff, sixteen miles west of 
Lewisburg, while Wise posted his force on Sewell Mountain 
(near the present site of Maywood, close to Sewell Creek and 
within a mile of Greenbrier and Fayette County lines). Both 
were willing to effect a juncture of the two forces if the other 
would condescend to bring his forces to the others’ selected 
position. The two stubborn and argumentative commanders 
gave the opposition a chance to close the doors of West Vir- 
ginia to the Confederacy. 

Jefferson Davis had been warned repeatedly that the Ka- 
nawha Valley was too small for both Floyd and Wise.*? Ob- 
servers reported that the two generals were “as inimical to 
each other as men can be” and that “each of them would be 
highly gratified to see the other annihilated.”** General Floyd, 
tolerant of his own contemptousness and vacillation, and sat- 
urated with his political rival’s insubordination, pressed his 
case with Davis, asserting that the presence of Wise was “al- 
most as injurious as if he were in the camp of the enemy with 


“ Official Records, Series 2, III, 161. 
« Itid., LI, Part 2, 251. 
43 Ibid., V, 864-65. 
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his command.’** Davis continued to hope that Lee could 
straighten out the Floyd-Wise puzzle and revive Confederate 
hopes in the Kanawha country. 

While the Federal force advanced, and while Lee journeyed 
slowly toward the Kanawha quarters of his subordinates, 
Floyd gloried in the congratulations he received from the Con- 
federate Secretary of War, Judah P. Benjamin, for his “bril- 
liant affair” at Carnifex Ferry.*® Floyd’s forces, there, had es- 
caped with only a score wounded, while the Union troops, 
exposed and confused, had seventeen killed and one hundred 
forty-one wounded.*® 

On September 21, Lee arrived in person to restore unity to 
the Confederate commands. He was aided by an order from 
Jefferson Davis; the order asked Wise to turn over his troops 
to Floyd and to report to Richmond.*’ Lee, the ranking officer 
in the Kanawha area, then assumed personal charge of the 
Confederate operations. 

Lee selected Sewell Mountain as the site to check Rosecrans’ 
advance. The juncture of the former Wise-Floyd troops was 
effected and General W. W. Loring brought additional rein- 
forcements. Rosecrans’ forces advanced and assumed a posi- 
tion within side of the entrenched Confederates. A week of 
heavy and cold autumnal rains halted further operations and 
the armies suffered from disease and from chills. Lee’s horses 
had insufficient forage and the wagons were practically use- 
less in the heavy mud. Sickness reigned in the camps and 
deaths multiplied in numbers. Floyd reported that the eleven 
days of storms had “cost Lee more men, sick and dead, than 
the Battle of Manassas Plains.’’*® 

Lee continued to hope for an attack upon his strong posi- 


tion. The Richmond Examiner correspondent put those hopes 
into words: *° 


If they would attack us, we could whip them without, 
perhaps, the loss of a man; but, if we have to attack them, 
the thing would be different. 


“ Ibid., LI, Part 2, 296-97. 
“ Ibid., V, 129. 
‘6 Ibid., 146-48. 


“’ Ibid., 148-49. Brigadier General Henry A. Wise was assigned to Roanoke Island, 
North Carolina, and later served under Lee around St. Petersburg. He, 


— as ever, was with Lee’s troops when they surrendered at Appo- 
mattox. 


“* Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, I, 147. 
“ Richmond Examiner, October 12, 1861, cited in Freeman, Lee, 595-96. 
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But Rosecrans, one of the best strategists in the Union 
army,”° refused to attack. 

Activity in the Union camp encouraged Lee’s dwindling 
hope that Rosecrans would order an assault. But that activ- 
ity, later, proved to Lee that, during the night, the Federal 
troops had withdrawn to shorten lines of supply. Rosecrans 
recognized that, without a major battle, the Union forces had 
achieved their objectives in West Virginia. 

Lee’s forces were unable to pursue because of the bad state 
of the roads, made worse by the retiring Federal forces. Lee’s 
cavalry horses, furthermore, were in no condition for pur- 
suit. General Lee, on October 20, gave up the idea of an of- 
fensive. He ordered Loring’s command to reinforce General 
H. R. Jackson on the Greenbrier, where it seemed that the 
Federal troops were reopening action in the direction of the 
Staunton and Virginia Central Railroad. The Legion, form- 
erly commanded by Wise, he dispatched to Meadow Mountain. 
Ten days later, on October 30, General Lee turned over direc- 
tion of Confederate fortunes in West Virginia to Floyd’s for- 
ces numbering about 5,000, and returned to Richmond, to be 
criticized for his dual failures in the trans-Allegheny region 
by that city’s “carpet-knights.’? 

General Floyd, meanwhile, occupied Fayette Court House 
and Cotton Hill, a mountainous mass in the angle of the Ka- 
nawha and New Rivers. The Cotton Hill position gave him 
control of the river and the turnpike road on Rosecrans’ line 
of supplies. On November 1, he startled the Union comman- 
der by opening with cannon upon the pass at Gauley Bridge.” 
Floyd hoped to provoke the enemy and force him to fight at 
Floyd’s terms.’ Floyd’s Confederate troops harassed Rose- 
crans’ communications and enlivened their chill spirits by 
shelling the teamsters engaged in supplying the Union army.” 
Rosecrans finally sent Captain W. T. Reynolds with a flag of 
tmuce;*° 


& Oliver L. Spaulding, Jr., in Dictionary of American Bicgraphy, New York: 1935, 
20 vols., XVI, 164. 

51 Official Records, Series 2, V, 816. : 

8 Jefferson Davis, The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government, New York: 
1881, 2 vols., I, 436-38. 

53 Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. I, 147. 

54 Official Records, Series 2, V. 917-18. 

55 Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. I, 148-49. 
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... proposing that he (Floyd) should put a stop to the ab- 
horrent practice of kidnapping unarmed citizens, and seek- 
ing, in return, to obtain release of certain hostages then 
in our (Federal) possession. 


Tired of Floyd’s “insults,” Rosecrans ordered Cox to make a 
frontal attack against Floyd’s forces while Generals Schenck” 
and Benham moved toward Floyd’s rear. Aware of those 
movements, Fluyd decamped on November 12, and retreated 
three miles beyond Fayetteville.* Brigadier General Benham 
pursued the Confederates, but Floyd’s troops escaped by a 
most “arduous and rapid march” on the night of November 
15. This last movement brought to a close the year’s military 
activities in West Virginia. The advent of winter prohibited 
further military maneuvers, so Floyd set up winter quarters 
at Newbern, west of Wytheville. Most of his forces were 
shifted to Albert Sidney Johnston’s command at Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. On Christmas Day, Floyd and his remain- 
ing troops followed suit. There in the Fort Donelson fray, 
General Floyd lost more honor and prestige®® than he had won 
in the West Virginia campaigns.*° 


The Confederate troops lost out in Virginia for a number of 
reasons. The Allegheny Mountains divided West Virginia from 
the main Confederate Army. The populace of the trans-Alle- 
gheny region was sympathetic to the Union. The generals 
who led the Federal forces were competent and capable, while 
Wise and Floyd were generals in name only. The Federal 


% General Robert C. Schenck, an Ohio politician, later commanded a brigad 
ee pacar pattie of pul Bun Appointed Major General, he later ela 
o serve in Congress, where he served as chairm airs 
aera irman of the Military Aff 
= eee and ope of the Civil War, I, 148. 
oyd, as commanding general at Fort Donelson, allowed Grant to bottle u 
his troops. When surrender became inevitable, Fl , 
an pnd je iho lg grt and fied at night. cote flog i 
year later, w a force of Virginia state troops, Floyd raided th - 
ginia region. His troops conducted an acwariben ate McDowell. Woomial 
Logan, | Boone, Cabell, and Wayne Counties. In December Floyd's “State 
Liners” raided the Sandy River region and captured the Union boats of 
supplies. But a lack of arms and quartermaster supplies retarded the effi- 
ciency of Floyd’s brigade. The ‘State Liners’ spent several months of 
uneasiness when rumors spread that the Federals contemplated a raid 
against the Holston Valley salt mines. In his last public appeal, the ex- 
Governor called upon Virginians to re-claim their lost territory, but the 
appeal was made in vain. Floyd’s ill health limited the activities of the 
State Line Army, and it disintegrated and dissolved. While Floyd lay upon 
his death bed in Abingdon, Federal cavalry raided and burned Wytheville 
When General John B. died on April 26, 1863, the hopes of the Confederacy 


were still very high, but Gett 
pended, takanaaiint the tas: a ysburg and Vicksburg, some months later, 
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leaders were united in purpose and command, while the two 
jealous and quarreling ex-governors let their opportunities 
slip through their fingers. 

The spectacular campaigns of the Army of the Potomac in 
the East and of General Grant in the West relegated the West 
Virginia campaigns of 1861 into obscurity. Yet these maneuv- 
ers had explosive repercussions and results. From them Mc- 
Clellan catapulted into prominence and presidential favor. 
From them Lee learned that textbook strategy needed to be 
modified and simplified. The Southern Confederacy lost the 
mineral resources (especially salt) of the Kanawha region. 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad remained in Federal hands. 
More than that, a new state appeared on the horizon, for these 
military operations assured the addition of a new star to the 
flag. 


Functions of an Historical 


Library 


By VIRGINIA EBELING 


“You can’t tell a man about a country unless you make him 
know its heroes, its bloodied glory of place names, its stories 
that are true legend,” says Donald Culross Peattie in one of 
his recent books. West Virginia has its heroes, has valiantly 
fought for many well known place names, and has its stories 
which are legendary. This first frontier is rich in historical 
background and much material has been brought to light, but 
there is yet much to be uncovered. We are proud of the part 
we have played in American history and know that our heri- 
tage is deeply rooted in the annals of this country. This Trans- 
Allegheny Region is rich in historic story. The present West 
Virginia Historical Society, composed of makers of history, 
writers of history, and preservers of history, not quite a half 
century old has been endeavoring to collect, preserve and 
rescue material about our State. The record of the accomplish- 
ments is a very commendable one, but there is still much to be 
done before we will be on an equal footing with our neighbor- 
ing states, historically. 

January 11, 1905, the Legislature passed an act providing 
for the establishment of a State Bureau of Archives and His- 
tory. Section 1 makes the following provision, “There shall 
be established a State bureau of archives and history in which 
shall be collected for permanent preservation, so far as it can 
now be done, all valuable papers and documents relating to the 
settlement of the State... . In this bureau there shall be 
devised and adopted a systematic plan for the preservation 
and classification of all the State archives of the past, present, 
and future.”* One division of this Bureau is the Library which 


» D.C. Peattie, Journey into America. p. 7. 


* Department of Archives and History of the State of West Virginia, First Bien- 
nial Report, p. 22. 
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furnishes unlimited resources for the individual interested in 
the history of a particular territory. It is there we find a card 
catalog, newspaper files, city directories, and the ephemeral 
material in the vertical file. The purpose of all these records 
is to transmit as much information to the researcher as pos- 
sible. The functions of an historical library are very closely 
related to the society itself. It is very important to search for, 
and to discover materials of state and local history. This work 
does not need to be done by expert collectors only, but by the 
layman as well. Dr. Benjamin F. Shambaugh says, “Anyone 
in any community, however humble, may assist in the work of 
discovering papers, pamphlets, documents, archaeological ma- 
terials and everything else that goes to make up the mass of 
what we call materials of state and local history.’* In order 
to do this the State Historical Library should keep in as close 
touch as possible with local historical societies and individuals 
who are interested in historical work. The Librarian should 
consult lists sent out by reputable out-of-print dealers and 
bibliographies of other state historical libraries. It takes the 
combined efforts of all historically-minded to discover what 
material a State may have within its borders. ; 

The second function is the collection and the preservation 
of the material found. Clarence S. Brigham says, “The cardi- 
nal principle underlying the collecting of every local historical 
society should be the preservation of every book and pamphlet 
printed in the territory which the society represents. The more 
limited the territory, the less unsurmountable the task. Only 
in this way can the full history of a particular region—the 
story of its political, social, economic, educational and scientific 
achievements be written.”* There are innumerable ways in 
which a librarian can obtain information about material need- 
ed to complete a particular collection. They are: (1) Brief 
lists which are found in general histories of the United States. . 
(2) Consult county, state and city histories. (3) Family and 
genealogical records published. (4) Files of historical maga- 
zines. (5) Obtain information from members of other histori- 
cal societies. (6) Advertising in the paper. (7) Out of print 
dealers. (8) Determine who are historical personages and 


2 Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Publications, 1930, XXXIX, p.-417. 
4 Ibid., 1913, XXII, p. 114. 
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whether or not they left manuscripts. When material is pur- 
chased it should be kept in mind that it is for a particular 
locality, and the collection should not become one of Ameri- 
cana. There should also be a comprehensive showing of works 
written by local residents, which should include works by per- 
sons born in the territory, publications of those who have re- 
sided in the territory for sometime, and books which have as 
their setting some locality within the boundary of the terri- 
tory. Anything written by “native sons” should not be over- 
looked for they represent the culture of the State. 


The preservation and care of archives in the United States 
has until the establishment of the National Archives in Wash- 
ington and the stimulation of the Historical Records Survey 
been a matter of scattered interest. The latter brought to light 
the records of more than 3,000 counties in the United States. 
The Founders of the New World knew that they were making 
history, but nowhere in the colonies was there established an 
institution destined to serve as a depository of record and 
achievement, although the Massachusetts Historical Society 
established in 1791 had as its purpose, “To collect, preserve, 
and communicate materials for a complete history of the coun- 
try.”> Ruth Nuermberger says, “Today the outlook for state 
archives is truly encouraging. Many states have new, ade- 
quate, and beautifully equipped buildings supervised by 
archivists of training and ability.”* The Legislature of Wis- 
consin, at an initial expenditure of $650,000 erected a building 
for her Historical Society and Library. Minnesota appropri- 
ated $500,000 for a similar purpose. Illinois has a new building, 
and a wealthy citizen of the state of New Hampshire gave 
$650,000 for a State Historical building. There is no better 
way to pay tribute to your State than to see that all of its 
records are preserved for future generations, and this may be 
done either by legislative action or bequests. Karl L. Trever 
says, “In spite of these accomplishments through the efforts 
of thousands of workers and at the cost of millions in federal 
funds, it was still necessary for Dr. Evans to report that “the 
housing, care, and accessibility of the local archives of this 


* American Historical Association, Report, pt. 1, 1911, p. 255. 
“ R. K. Nuermberger, Library Journal, v. bs (D139); » 919. 
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country are still deplorable and bid fair to remain so for 
generations.” 

Our neighboring states are making progress historically and 
so should we. The Historical and Museum Commission of 
Pennsylvania is in the process of drawing up plans for the 
erection of an Archives Building and new Museum. They 
recognize that their present building is inadequate and hope 
to be in much better circumstances in the next few years. The 
Maryland Historical Society is a private organization and has 
no official relation to the state government. ‘This society has a 
large library containing manuscript materials of prominent 
persons, immense newspaper files, and has gathered a large 
collection of furniture, silver, glass, etc. They operate a library 
and museum, and publish a recognized historical magazine. 
These functions are financed by the annual dues of the mem- 
bers and by endowment which has accumulated through the 
years. Alabama was the first State in the Union to create by 
legislative enactment a State Department of Archives and 
History. The Bill was approved February 27, 1901. Since that 
date, twenty states have copied the statute in whole or in part. 
The total yearly appropriation for the Department is $48,000.00. 
It is broken down in two funds, one for salaries and the other 
for general expenses. The Legislature makes an appropriation 
for all expenses. The Department is administered by a Direc- 
tor, elected by a Board of Trustees and authorized to handle 
all the current business of the Department. 

A State historical society should take the lead in the matter 
of research. It should indicate what should be done, what 
should be compiled and what should be written. It should be 
very active in the field of research. We have an historical 
library and suppose some one comes in and wants to know the 
history of his county. How is he going to find it? The card 
catalog, which is a comprehensive showing of the works of the - 
books in a particular collection, should give him the names 
of the books to be consulted. The card catalog of any library 
acts as a medium between the writer and the reader. All cata- 
loging is done with the reader in mind, for it is the reader or 
researcher who is the real user of it. Margaret Mann says, 


7 K. L. Trever, Library Journal V.71 (Mr.1’46), p. 302. 
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“Those who catalog may truly be called “servants of the serv- 
ants of literature” for it is their task to examine, cull, arrange, 
and record the works of the writers of all generations.”* It is 
thought by some that to catalog is merely to copy title pages, 
but that is not the case. A cataloger must read a book tech- 
nically, and record it so that thousands will know what the 
book is about. A catalog must not only be authors and titles, 
but books which treat the same subject should be brought to- 
gether. It is very important that subjects be included in a 
card catalog. Books should be described so that the reader will 
be able to visualize the book in its entirety. The reader should 
know the size of the volume, the length, the date of publica- 
tion, the edition, if the book has a preface, a bibliography and 
many other important details. The function of a catalog 
according to Miss Mann is:° 


1. To show each work in the library under author, trans- 
lator, editor, illustrator, commentator, series, or any 
other person, body, or name under which a reader 
might look. 

2. To show these author entries as enumerated above 
so arranged that all the works of one writer will be 
found together under the same name, making it possible 
for readers either to find a specific: work, or to survey 
the entire literary output of an author as represented 
in the library. 

3. To show each work in the library, and even parts of a 
work under the subjects of which it treats. 

4. To show these subject entries so arranged that like 
subjects will fall together and related topics correlated. 


5. To show titles of works which need to be entered under 
title. 


6. To show cross-references by which a reader may be 
guided from one entry to another in the catalog. 


7. To show a description of each book by giving imprints, 
collation, and notes when necessary. 


A union catalog would be of invaluable help to students 
of West Virginia history. The problem is to gather all the 
catalogs within the area into one simple catalog. It would be 
author, title, periodical and newspaper entries with all the 


* Margaret Mann, Introduction to Cataloging and the Classi 
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call numbers omitted. The success of such a catalog depends 
upon the interest of the cooperating libraries, for the main 
depository library must be kept informed of the new acquisi- 
tions of the cooperating libraries. A catalog such as this helps 
scholars and research workers to locate material quickly 
and efficiently. The advantages of such a catalog are, accord- 
ing to John Van Male:*° 


1. It will serve as a directory giving a local address of 
individual books. 


2. It will distribute more evenly the burden of inter- 
library loans. 


3. It will save libraries the cost of buying seldom used 
sets of rare books which can be conveniently borrowed. 


4. It will prevent duplication of classes of books or types 
of library materials, such as local history or govern- 
ment documents. 


5. It will enable libraries to complete broken files or se- 
cure books in their special fields by exchange. 


6. It will serve as a cataloging reference tool and im- 
prove the quality of local cataloging. ... 


The Ohio County Public Library has a regional catalog list- 
ing the holdings of the libraries in the Upper Panhandle. This 
is a detailed account of one of the departments of an historical 
library. The newspaper and periodical files, the map collec- 
tion, the biographical index should be treated with equal com- 
prehension. 

An adequate building, a good analytical card catalog and a 
good collection of books will be of little value unless there is 
some means of disseminating all the information gathered to- 
gether. Any collection will be of little value unless it is made 
accessible, and the best way to do this is through publication. 
In other words, we should broadcast as much as possible the 
results of research done by the members of the society in read- 
able form. History should be in a readable form so that anyone . 
and everyone will want to read about their native state. The 
West Virginia Review for October 1946 has an editorial which 
begins, “Again we call attention to the fact that there is a 
dearth of West Virginia books. In our recent editorial we noted 


1% John Van Male, “Union Catalogs and the Point of Diminishing Returns,” Cata- 
logers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook, catalog section, Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1939, VIII pp. 29- 30. 
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that many West Virginia counties do not have local histories. 
This attracted a great amount of attention. As a result we re- 
ceived a number of letters, and some editorials appeared in 
newspapers.”"! The second paragraph asks the very important 
question, “Why not organize a West Virginia Book Club?”*” 
If such an organization should materialize, the State Historical 
Library would be of invaluable aid to the authors of these 
books, and would demonstrate to the residents of the State 
the importance of maintaining a library of this nature. Howard 
H. Peckham says, “The society’s publications serve as a means 
both of binding the membership together and of getting manu- 
script items into print so that the information they gather may 
be shared. Publication is as important an activity of historical 
societies as maintaining a library, and the two are usually 
interdependent: material in the library is utilized in the publi- 
cations and the collecting policy of the library is influenced 
by thoughts of what manuscripts could be printed.’”** 

The Third Biennial Report of the Department of Archives 
and History of the State of West Virginia contains the follow- 
ing:** 


NEEDED — ONE WHO IS WILLING “TO BURN THE MID- 
NIGHT OIL” 


There is needed in the Department a young man of liter- 
ary taste strongly developed; a reader of books; a lover of 
books; a “book-worm,” as it were; one who will read deep- 
ly and become absorbed in all that pertains to the State and 
its people; one not only willing, but anxious to acquire a 
knowledge, not only of the titles of books, but a know- 
ledge of their contents, of their subject matter—who, in 
short, will read systematically, and will acquire not only 
a knowledge of literature, history, biography, science, etc., 
but of the Public Documents and State Papers of the Fed- 
eral Government, of the various State Governments, but 
especially of those of his own state and those of Virginia. . . 
Such an one must be willing to give his best efforts, and 
devote his whole life to the work. In doing this, he can 


4 West Virginia Review, 
ia Foe XXIV (October, 1946), p. 40. 


18H. H. Peck : ~ 
aa were ee A State Historical Library a Place,” Library Journal, 
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do nothing else, but need not fear, for, should his own 
State not want his service, the Nation, and the other states 
of the Union will want him in their archives and library 
work. 


There is a very serious need for trained people to work in 
historical societies and archives. A library which is maintained 
for the purpose of collecting and preserving the literature of 
any territory should be adequately staffed by professionally 
trained workers, for they are equipped to see that all the re- 
sources of the library are made available to researchers. In 
order to do this an adequate budget must be appropriated by 
the State Legislature. The Board of Trustees or the Histori- 
cal Commission should look for certain qualities when employ- 
ing members of the staff. It is their responsibility to see that 
the right person is employed for the right position. Colton 
Storm, Assistant Director of the William L. Clements Library, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, says, “One of the country’s best institu- 
tional directors recently pointed out to me that there are two 
kinds of good directors and that it is just about impossible to 
combine the two kinds in one person. There is the scholar who 
puts his emphasis on the scholarly output of his institution; 
usually, the historical society or library of such a person is 
administratively weak. Then there is also the kind who is 
essentially an administrator; his library or society is well run 
as a service institution. I leave it to you to decide which kind 
of man the average trustee of a historical society or library 
will prefer.”’> Randolph G. Adams of the Clements Library 
when asked what qualifications he would look for when em- 
ploying staff members gave the following qualities: “(a) An 
unashamed emotional enthusiasm for things of the past; (b) 
a capacity for systematic classification, which is not slavishly 
adherent to what was ‘taught’ in some graduate school; (c) an 
ability to communicate enthusiasm to people from eight to 
eighty with equal facility; (d) the collector’s enthusiasm— ~ 
which I so frequently find lacking in victims of formal gradu- 
ate training; (e) personality — whatever that means; (f) ex- 
perience in the Antiquarian Book business if possible.”** 


18 Colton Storm, “On Training for Rare Book Librarians,” Library Journal, 71 
m ae: p. 314. 
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There is a growing demand for trained rare book librarians 
and the Department of Archives and History of West Virginia 
should keep informed of those who are available. Alabama 
has a staff of twenty-two people to carry on their historical 
activities. The state of Michigan has seven staff members— 
three on the administrative payroll of the commission and four 
on the Museum payroll. Kentucky has eight persons on her 
staff who are elected by the Executive Board of the Historical 
Society. North Carolina has a staff of thirteen persons. The 
Director is elected by the Executive Board, while everyone 
else is appointed by the Director. It might be well to consider 
the appropriation of these various states. The budget of North 
Carolina is $44,160, of which amount $18,794 is for salaries. The 
total yearly appropriation for the Department in Alabama 
is $48,000. The salary appropriation is $40,200., and the general 
appropriation is $7,800. The annual appropriation in Michigan 
is $24,000, which is divided into personal service, contracted 
service, and equipment. In Kentucky the salaries range from 
$100. to $195. per month and the total annual appropriation is 
$15,000. West Virginia cannot expect to attain all the goals 
she is striving for historically, but steps can be taken in the 
right direction by studying the financial and administrative 
systems of other states. 


We are living in an age in which civilization has grown more 
complex and the transmission of ideas has been quickened. 
In order to survive in this age any group, no matter how large 
or small, must win and hold public approval. This has led to 
the development of a new social science — PUBLIC RELATIONS. 
The term is still vague, but it is now regarded as essential 
to the successful operation of any modern institution. In 
carrying on a good public relations program you seek to bring 
about harmony and understanding between your institution 
and the group which you serve. At first glance it might seem 
unnecessary for a Department of Archives and History to 
carry on such a program, but there are many ways it can 
be done. A program of cooperation with other agencies which 
carry on functions similar to your own can be worked out 
successfully. An agency such as the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, or the Sons of the American Revolution, can 
frequently help you with genealogical material. A State De- 
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partment of Archives and History should have a list of all 
local societies within the State. Local societies usually collect 
books, pamphlets and manuscripts, and museum material. 
They should be an invaluable source of material for the State 
Department. All local societies should be encouraged to be- 
come members of the State organization. In turn, a State De- 
partment of Archives and History could send to a local society 
speakers, and advise the society about its general organization. 
Patriotic organizations are another group which can help fur- 
nish material to the State Department. The study of local 
and state history should be mandatory in our public schools, 
and the State Department of Archives and History should be 
able to furnish adequate material for this purpose. A resident 
of West Virginia could not be termed educated, who trained 
through the grades and high school does not know of the part 
our State played in frontier history. Endless is the list bear- 
ing upon the localities of this State. All our history should 
be brought to notice in the right way and then it will be a 
source of enjoyment. 

All of our past acclaims our future, and something of the 
past is always present. The sooner the residents of the State 
realize this, the quicker the State Department of Archives 
and History of West Virginia will become a vital force in our 
State. 


West Virginians in the 
American Revolution 


Assembled and Edited by ROSS B. JOHNSTON 


The sources of this material are from the files of the Pension Office at Wash- 
ington, from various county records, from notes of patriotic societies, principally 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, Sons of the American Revolution, Sons 
of the Revolution, and from a large miscellaneous group of published and private 
sources. Corrections and additions to this list will receive the careful attention 
of the editor. 


WILLIS, ROBERT CARTER (Colonel) 


In 1777, was lieutenant colonel of Berkeley County militia. Was a 
large land owner in Berkeley County. 


WILLIS, WILLIAM 
Service—Mass., Sea Service-Pa. Va. No. 12746 No. S. 7900 

Enlisted in New Bedford, Bristol County, Massachusetts, July 28, 
1775, and served until 1778, as a private under Captains Earl, Crandon, 
and Soper in sea service and under Colonel Marshall. 

Was living in Monroe County, Virginia, in 1833, where pension was 
granted, which was increased later by special acts of Congress. Inter- 
esting descriptions in the files in this case, including passports and testi- 
mony of Thomas de Grasaf, governor of Corsica. Soldier was born in 
1760 and died June 28, 1853. Supporting data was filed by Elnathan 
West, Stephen West, E. D. Banks, secretary of Massachusetts, and Cap- 
tain Francis Young. 


WILSON, ASA 
Service—New Jersey Va., and Pa. 29638 No. S. 17203 


Enlisted in New Jersey as a fifer in May, 1776, when he was only 
fourteen or fifteen years old, in the company of Captain Webster in 
the Flying Camp Regiment under Colonel Turman. Was engaged in the 
campaigns on Long Island. Was taken prisoner and held for six years. 
Soldier was born near New Brunswick, New Jersey, and resided there 
at time of enlistment; resided in Green County, Pennsylvania, in 1834; 
and in Preston County, Virginia, in 1840. Pension was granted in 


Pennsylvania, which was later transferred to Virginia. Supporting data 
was filed by Elijah Hardesty. 


WILSON, BENJAMIN (Colonel) 

Born, November 30, 1747, Shenandoah County, Virginia; moved to 
Hardy County, Virginia, when young; died December 2, 1827, in Harri- 
son County, Virginia of Scottish descent. Was a lieutenant under Lord 
Dunmore, a member of his staff, in the expedition against the western 
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Indians in 1774. Was present at the treaty with the Indians at Camp 
Charlotte on the Scioto River, following the defeat of Cornstalk at 
Point Pleasant, October 10, 1774. Said to have heard the speech of 
Chief Logan. 


Settled in the Tygart Valley and became a captain of militia, active 
in Indian affairs, and was in charge of several frontier blockhouses. 
Took a leading part in recruiting men for the Revolutionary Army 
and ranked as a colonel. Was clerk of the first Harrison County court, 
served as a delegate to the Virginia Assembly, and was a member of 
the Constitutional Convention of the United States in 1788. Remained 
clerk of Harrison County for thirty years—until 1814. 

Married Ann Ruddell of Hampshire County, September 4, 1770; and 
after her death, Phoebe Davisson of Harrison County, December 15, 
1795. There were thirteen children by the first wife and seventeen by 
the second. Those named in his will were: William B.; Stephen R.; 
Benjamin; John; Cornelius R.; Thomas W.; Josiah; Mary; Sarah; 
Ann; Edith; Elizabeth; Deborah; Archibald B.; Philip D.; Noah L.; 
Margaret; Phoebe; Martha; Juliann; Harriett; David B.; and James 
Pindall. 


WILSON, ELI B. 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 3973 No. S. 6401 
Born in Augusta, now Pendleton County, Virginia, in 1755; died, 
November 11, 1845. Enlisted in 1776 as a private under Captains J. 
McCoy, Hicklin, and Lieutenant Quinn in the Virginia line under 
Colonels Vance and Mathews. Served at Colonel Donley’s Fort on 
guard duty and at Colonel Vance’s Fort on Back Creek, Virginia chiefly 
engaged in expeditions against the Indians and on outpost duty. 
Married, October 29, 1788. Received pension in 1833. His widow, 
Hannah, does not seem to have ever made formal application for pen- 
sion but requested arrears of her husband’s pension. Supporting data 
is filed by James Hicklin and William McCoy, Sr. 


WILSON, GEORGE 
Service—N. C. and Va. Va. No. 16246 No. S. 6391 
Born in Anson County, North Carolina, in 1760. There enlisted in 
October, 1779, and served as a private under Captains Legett, Blinker, 
and Knowles in the Third North Carolina Regiment. Took part in the 
battle of Cowpens. In the battle of Camden in August, 1780, was taken 
prisoner. He served as a militiaman in 1779 and as an Indian spy 
in 1782 and 1783, probably under Captain Benjamin Wilson in the 
Tygart Valley. 
Soldier received pension in Lewis County, Virginia, in 1833, which 
was later suspended. Supporting data was filed by Nicholas Gibson 
and Francis Riffles. 


WILSON, JAMES 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 6803 No. S. 41352 


Enlisted in Berkeley County, Virginia, in August, 1776, as a private 
under Captain Samuel Gabriel Long in the Eleventh Virginia Regiment, 
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Continental Establishment, commanded by Colonel Morgan. Took part 
in the battle at Freeman’s Farm. Continued in service after October 
1779, and was discharged at Kaikiak, New York. ; 

Received pension in Berkeley County, Virginia, in 1819. Soldier was 
aged 70 in 1820, and his wife, Elizabeth, between 60 and 70. A grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth, is mentioned. Supporting data is submitted by 
George and Abraham Robinson. 


WILSON, JOHN 
Service—Pennsylvania Va. No. 26429 No. R. 19029 


Enlisted in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, and served twenty 
months as a private under Captain Dehuff in the Thirteenth Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment, commanded by Colonels Walter Stewart and Atlee. 
Was engaged in the campaigns on Long Island. Served from 1776 to 
February 17, 1778. His discharge, signed by Colonel Stewart, indicates 
that he was wounded on Long Island. Soldier applied for pension in 
Preston County, Virginia, but died, August 12, 1832, aged 88, before 
receipt of his pension certificate. 

He was married to Elizabeth Wilds, February 3, 1828, at Bruceton 
Mills, Preston County, by the Rev. George Hagans. His widow married 
John Biggs and died September 27, 1864. She received arrears due 


up to death of her husband, but there is no evidence that she received 
a pension. 


WILSON, JOHN (Lieutenant) 

Ensign in the Fourth Virginia, December 28, 1776; second lieutenant, 
March 12, 1777; first lieutenant, April 1, 1778. Killed at Eutaw Springs, 
September 8, 1781. (Heitman) Letter from Adjutant General’s Office, 
August 29, 1935, says: “John Wilson, ensign in Captain Isaac Beall’s 
company, also designated Captain John Stith’s company, Fourth Vir- 
ginia Regiment, also designated Third and Fourth Virginia Regiment, 
commanded by Colonel Thomas Elliott, Colonel Robert Lawson, Major 
Isaac Beall, and Colonel John Neville. Commissioned ensign, September 
28, 1776; second lieutenant, July 17 or August 12, 1777; transferred to 
Captain George Wall’s company, same regiment. Commissioned lieuten- 
ant, April 1, 1778; transferred May, 1779, to Captain John Steed’s com- 
pany, same regiment. Name last appears on muster roli, November, 
1779, dated at camp near Morristown, December 9. 17782 


WILSON, JOHN (Lieutenant) 


Service—Virginia Va. No. 1912 No. W. 6533 


The record of Lieutenant John Wilson of Mason County, differs widely 
from that of Heitman’s Historical Register of Officers of the Continental 
Army, which shows that Lieutenant Wilson was killed at Eutaw Springs 
in 1781, but the pension application of his- widow is so complete that 
it is given in detail. 

Soldier said to have been at Yorktown at the siege and capture of 
Cornwallis’ army. Married Anna B. Tidwell, May 21, 1785. She applied 
for pension in 1839 as the widow of Lieutenant John Wilson who had 
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established nineteen months’ service in the Revolution, and certificate 
was issued in 1845. Soldier died, August 31, 1823, and will is probated 
in Mason County, West Virginia. Their children were: Spencer, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1786; John, Jr., June 10, 1789; Gustavus, September 20, 1791; 
Elizabeth, September 22, 1793; Hanna, April 25, 1796; James Henry, 
February 10, 1799. Land bounty to the extent of 2,664 acres is divided 
among the heirs. Supporting data is filed by Richard Dozier and 
Penelope Laine. 


WILSON, JOSEPH 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 17116 No. S. 38475 
Enlisted in Rockingham County, Virginia, in June, 1780, and served 
under Captain Wallace in Virginia Line regiment, commanded by 
Colonel Campbell. Took part in the battle of Guilford Courthouse. 
Applied for pension in Lewis County, Virginia, which was granted in 
1820, for eighteen months’ service as a private. Wife was aged 40 in 
1825 and their children as follows: Daulphin, 12; William, 9; John, 7; 
David, 3; and Hanable Thomas, an infant. 


WILSON, ROBERT 

Service—Virginia Va. No. 13184 No. S. 6433 
Enlisted in Botetourt County, Virginia, in November, 1780, and served 

until April, 1781, under Lieutenant Grimes and Captain Robertson, 

Major Campbell, and General Morgan. Took part in skirmishes along 

the Yadkin River. Applied for pension in Monroe County, Virginia, 

in 1833, which was granted, but later suspended, as showing insuffi- 


cient service. 


WILSON, WILLIAM 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 16629 No. S. 7907 
Born in Montgomery County, Maryland, August 24, 1760; moved 
to Monongalia County, Virginia, at age of 13; there enlisted in Virginia 
line commands and served upwards of seven months. Among his offi- 
cers were Captain George Jackson, Zackquill Morgan, Evans Morgan, 
John Evans, Dudley Evans, Samuel Hanway, Richard Hatte, Robert 
Ferrel, Matthew Gray, John Brady, Lieutenant Caleb Patterson, and 
Generals Clark and Brodhead. Soldier received pension at Morgan- 
town, Monongalia County, Virginia, in 1833. 


WINCKLEBACK, HENRY (alias SQUIRES, HENRY) 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 12353 No. S. 6389 
Before the Monroe County, Virginia, court, June 7, 1832, Henry 
Winckleback or Winckleblack (known in the Revolutionary Army as 
Henry Squires), aged 77, testified that he entered the military service 
as a substitute in 1778 or 1779 and served nine months at Fort St. Law- 
rence under Captain Uriah Springer whose company was in the regi- 
ment of Colonel John Gibson; served at Fort Pitt under Captain 
Springer, Fort Henry at Wheeling under Captain Beck, and at Fort 
Pitt again under Captain Clark, and then to Fort McIntosh. While at 
the latter station, he was out with a party under Lieutenant Harris 
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which badly defeated a band of forty Indians. While at Fort Pitt, went 
out with Gibson and Crawford on their Indian campaign, defeated the 
Indians, killed ten, and dispersed the remainder. 

He was born in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, September 15, 1756. 
Before the Revolution, he lived in Greenbrier, later Monroe County, 
and was employed by James Byrnside to carry supplies to Fort St. 
Lawrence. It was on such an expedition that he enlisted. Pension was 
granted in Monroe County, Virginia, in 1832. 


WINGROVE, JOHN 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 12968 No. S. 11856 

Born in England about 1749; emigrated to America and settled in 
Louden County, Virginia, in 1773. Served in the Revolution under 
Lieutenants Butcher and Turrent, Captain Noland, and Colonel Alex- 
ander in General Wayne’s Brigade. Was wounded in the knee in the 
battle of Jamestown. Was granted pension in Lewis County, Virginia, 
in 1833, which was later suspended. Although his wound and other 
facts proved that he had seen service, there is nothing to show that he 
was restored to the pension rolls. 

WISEMAN, CALEB 
Service—Penn. Va. No. 20188 No. S. 41353 

Enlisted in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, in the spring of 1776 
and served two years under Captain Dehoof in Pennsylvania Line 
regiment, Continental Establishment, under Colonel Atlee. Took part 
in the campaigns about Philadelphia and on Long Island. Soldier re- 
ceived pension in Wood County, Virginia, in 1830, at which time he 
was 74 years old. Supporting data was filed by John Wilson and Lewis 
Ott. 

WISEMAN, JOSEPH 
Service—N.C. and Pa. Va. No. 2973 No. S. 11741 

Born in Berks County, Pennsylvania, March 29, 1759; died December 
27, 1836. His mother, Elizabeth Davis Wiseman, daughter of Samuel 
Davis, was born August 26, 1738, and died July 19, 1807. The soldier 
married Elizabeth Bateman before 1783. She was born July 10, 1762, 
the daughter of Henry and Elizabeth Bateman, and died September 3, 
1842. Their children were: James, November 30, 1783; Isaac, November 
24, 1785; Elizabeth, July 10, 1788; Samuel, July 18, 1792; Owen, July 
21, 1794; Rachel, April 25, 1796; Sarah, January 15, 1799; Edith, October 
11, 1800; Margaret, April 20, 1803; Joseph, June 4, 1805; Thomas, De- 
cember 23, 1808. 

Soldier enlisted in Berks County, Pennsylvania, and in Rowan County 
N.C., and served as a private under Captain Perry Mitchell, Captain 
Thomas Berry, Major John Jones, Colonel Lock, and Colonel Mark 
Bird. Resided in Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Maryland, and in Rock- : 
ingham County, Virginia, from which he moved to Greenbrier, now 
Monroe County, Virginia, in 1794. Took part in military activities from 
1776 to 1779 in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, the Carolinas 
Received pension in Monroe County, in 1832. Supporting data filed by 
the Rev. James Christy, Henry Alexander, and Charles Keenan. 
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WITHERS, ALEXANDER SCOTT 

In Old Hill Cemetery, just south of Main Avenue, Weston, Lewis 
County, and on U. S. Highway 19, is the grave of Alexander Scott 
Withers, a soldier of the American Revolution. He was a young lawyer 
who was brought from Alexandria, Virginia, to write a history, and 
out of it grew Border Warfare, the best known story of frontier life 
and Indian warfare. 


WOLFORD, JOHN 
Service—New Jersey Va. No. 16722 No. S. 11898 


Born in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, in 1754; enlisted in the 
Revolutionary Army from Essex County, New Jersey; later resided in 
Hampshire and Randolph Counties, Virginia. Served six months under 
Captains Pipenger and Potty in New Jersey militia commanded by Colo- 
nel West, and was largely engaged on guard duty. Received pension in 
Randolph County, in 1833. Supporting data was filed by Sol Wyatt 
and D. Holden. 


WOODELL (WADDLE or WOODELL), JOSEPH (Lieutenant) 
Service—Virginia Va. No. 23389 No. S. 11883 


Enlisted in Augusta County, Virginia, and served fifteen months as 
a private and three months as a lieutenant. Woodell entered service in 
1774 under Captain George Moffett at Clover Lick to guard frontiers 
against the Indians; was again drafted in 1777 under the same com- 
mander; accompanied the expedition of Colonel J. Dickinson to Point 
Pleasant against the Indians. In 1778, served under Captain Cooper, 
in Colonel Neville’s regiment ef General Woodford’s brigade in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and New Jersey, and was discharged at Middle- 
brook, February, 1779. Was again drafted in 1781 and served as first 
lieutenant under Captain John Given (or Dickey), under Colonel Wil- 
liam Bowyer, General Campbell, and General Lafayette, in the Virginia 
campaigns about Williamsburg. Soldier received pension in Pocahontas 
County, in 1834, aged 82, and died in 1835. Supporting data was filed 
by the Rev. John S. Blaine, Benjamin Tallman, James McCue, and 
William Slavens. 


WOODFORD, WILLIAM 

Served in the Eighth Virginia; drew pay from April to August, 1777, 
in Captain Richard Campbell’s company, commanded by Colonel Abram 
Bowman; and from April to July, 1778, in the company of Captain Kirk- 
patrick in the Fourth Virginia, under Colonel James Wood. 

Soldier married Hannah Moss. Their son, John Howe Woodford, 
born, 1796, and died, 1880, married Nancy Minear, the daughter of 
Adam Minear, the pioneer. The family believes that he was the son 
of Brigadier General William Woodford of Alexandria, Virginia. Gen- 
eral Woodford married the daughter of Sir William Howe, had a son, 
named William, and it is noted that the name “Howe” is carried in the 


name of this soldier’s son. 


Book Reviews 


THE RANDOLPHS, THE STORY OF A VIRGINIA FAMILY. By H. A 
Eckenrode. (Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
c1946, Pp. 310. $3.50.) 


If the middle letter of “FFV” could be made to stand for the singular 
form of the noun it might well represent the Randolph family, accord- 
ing to Dr. Eckenrode’s new book on that family. This book might be 
the story of the last stand of the Cavaliers against the growing power 
of democracy, because this is more than a fascinating story of the 
descendants of William Randolph, of Turkey Island, who came to 
America to recuperate the fortunes lost in support of the Loyalist 
party during England’s Civil War of 1642. It is the story of the reluctant 
break with the mother country, of a family long loyal to the British 
crown, and of the handing of the baton of leadership from patrician 
to plebeian hands in the Old Commonwealth. 

In his usual graphic style, Dr. Eckenrode tells of the coming of Will- 
iam Randolph to Virginia after the first rigors of colonization had 
passed, and of his ability to take advantage of the unfortunate leaders 
in Bacon’s Rebellion to establish the fortune of his family. He tells 
of the brilliancy of the second generation led by Sir John Randolph, 
first president of the Continental Congress and of John Randolph, 
Attorney General of Virginia, who stayed loyal to the British crown. 
The family reached the peak of its eminence and influence just prior 
to the Revolutionary War, according to Eckenrode; the later Randolphs, 
famous and brilliant, failed nevertheless, to achieve their full possibil- 
ities. These included Edmund, Governor of Virginia, Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States and Secretary of State in Washington’s 
Cabinet; two Virginia governors, Thomas Mann Randolph and Bev- 
erly Randolph; John Randolph, of Roanoke, and George Wythe Ran- 
dolph, Secretary of War under Jefferson Davis. 

Eckenrode suggests that the brilliant Randolphs, too frequently seeing 
both sides of an issue when it was popular only to see one side, were 
not only incompatible with their times, but their eighteenth century 
gifts kept them just short of complete success in a tide moving ever 
deeper and more strongly into nineteenth century democracy. 

Although the Randolphs and their houses and plantations are the 
center of interest in this well-written volume, the author re-creates 
for the reader the social life of Williamsburg and of Civil War Rich- 
mond. 

In short, Mr. Eckenrode’s book is a bit of living history of a time 
which demanded statesmen and of a family which bred them. 
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DIARY OF A TRIP FROM NEW YORK TO THE FALLS OF ST. AN- 
THONY BY NATHANIEL FISH MOORE IN 1845. Edited by 
Stanley Pargellis and Ruth Lapham Butler. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity Press, 1946, Pp. 102, $2.75.) 

A journey from New York City to the Falls of St. Anthony by a 
president of Columbia University in 1845 was not such an unusual 
occurrence as one might think. Trips of this kind were popular and 
steamboat lines were not only advertising the pleasures and profits 
of such trips but were doing everything possible to make such trips 
comfortable, in fact luxurious, according to the standards of travel 
convenience at that date. 

The author of this diary made a number of pertinent observations 
concerning the towns through which he passed along the Ohio River. 
He arrived in Wheeling on the steamboat Senate, September 20, 1845. 
It is interesting to note his comments about Letort Falls, widely known 
landmark near Ravenswood. He passed a curious little steamer called 
the Petticoat which inspired some humorous remarks. 

Wheeling received attention in this record, entries including com- 
ments about everything from the food served at the hotels to the 
monument erected to Henry Clay which stands at the edge of the town. 
He also gave us a good insight into the rivalry which then existed 
between Wheeling and Pittsburgh over the building of the great 
National Road (now route 40). 

The additional notes by the editors add interest for anyone con- 
cerned with the history of the “West” of 1845, and to those delving into 
the ever popular subject of early river travel. 


LOST MEN OF AMERICAN HISTORY. By Stewart H. Holbrook. (New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1946, Pp. 370. $3.50.) 


In this novel approach to history —the stories of those historical 
characters often passed over by the conventional writer — Mr. Hol- 
brook has brought out the true importance of a number of what Allan 
Nevins in his introduction terms “secondary personages.” Some of 
these are of special interest to West Virginia readers. 


One finds here on these pages the true story of a message never 
written but carried to Garcia by Lieutenant Andrew Summers Rowan. 
The writer makes this interesting comment: “The truth, perhaps, 
would be to say that Rowan is not only forgotten but was never known.” . 
Local people will not be inclined to agree with this statement, as the 
well-known Lieutenant — later Major — was widely known in his home 
state and among his army circles. 

Mr. Holbrook says of Henry Miller Shreve: “. . . he was easily the 
great river-tamer and civilizer of all time.” While Shreve was born 
in New Jersey, he spent so much time on the Ohio River that his con- 
tacts with this state are numerous. It was along the Wheeling regions 
of the Ohio that he operated the first stern-wheeler steamboat, The 
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Washington, which was destined to revolutionize river traffic through- 
iddle west. 

ws amps ala Walker, “dressed in trousers and otherwise garbed 

as a man,” carried aloft the profession of medicine during the Civil 

War and was for years an exponent of women’s rights. Parkersburg 

residents knew her well and to this day tell interesting stories of this 

remarkable woman. idan 

Bishop Francis Asbury driving over the hills of Western Virginia 
sowed the seeds of Methodism in this section. Even Noah Webster 
found that the printing of his famous Blue Backed Speller could be 
well performed in the town of Wheeling, Virginia. In 1893 the United 
States was startled from coast to coast by a curious little yellow-backed 
book titled Coin’s Financial School. It was written to change the world’s 
monetary policy and while according to the author, “It did not accom- 
plish its purpose, .. . it gave to millions of Americans the ideas about 
money which they held ever after, and among these Americans was 
nobody but William Jennings Bryan.” One can’t help but wonder if 
William Hope Harvey consolidated his ideas on this subject while 
spending pleasant hours along the Kanawha River at Buffalo, West 
Virginia. 

These men, and the many others discussed, may have been partially 
lost to American history, but if so they have been strikingly rediscov- 
ered by Mr. Holbrook in this little well-written, well-illustrated 
contribution to American history. 


EXPERIMENT IN REBELLION. By Clifford Dowdey. (Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday and Company, 1946. Pp. 455. $3.75.) 


Experiment in Rebellion has to do with that fratricidal strife called 
by most people the Civil War during which the state of West Virginia 
was born. The author has made an exhaustive search of contemporary 
material and has produced a book which brings to its readers the 
leaders of the South in a new light. One finds here the interesting 
story of the moving of the Capitol of the Confederacy to Richmond 
with new side lights on the leaders, both great and small, of that move- 
ment. Mr. Dowdey brings out new characteristics of Jefferson Davis, 
Alexander Stephens and even of Robert E. Lee, by showing their 
reaction to events of the day, and also by reviewing their activities 
and associations with the people with whom they were working at that 
time. Davis’s reaction to the death of “Stonewall” Jackson (pages 
276-77) is a good illustration of this, for it brings out so well the fact 
that this man, born in Harrison County, West Virginia, was not appre- 
ciated by the Confederate political leaders until he was dead. 

The observations on the lives and activities of the women of this 
time, the social activities and other intimate details make the reader 
realize that the book carries out in full its subtitle “the human story 
of the men who guided the Confederacy.” 
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THE LINCOLNS IN VIRGINIA. By John W. Wayland. (Staunton, Vir- 
ginia: The McClure Printing Company, 1946, Pp. 290, $6.50.) 


John W. Wayland has contributed much valuable information of the 
Lincoln family in this small volume which deals with the Lincolns who 
settled on Linville Creek, in Rockingham County, Virginia, and their 
descendants. Here settled “Virginia John” in 1768, “so called by his 
kinsfolk and others to distinguish him from the other John Lincolns 
who were numerous in New England, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and else- 
where.” “Virginia John” married the widow Morris, born Rebekah 
Flowers, and from this union were born in Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
nine children, among them a son, Abraham, who became the grand- 
father of President Lincoln. 

Captain Abraham, as he was later known, moved to Kentucky with 
his wife and five children in 1781, and not many years afterwards, 
prior to October, 1788, was shot and killed by an Indian while his three 
sons looked on. Among these sons was Thomas, father of President 
Lincoln. This volume is not concerned greatly with President Lincoln, 
and his immediate forebears, but with the Lincolns of Virginia who, 
for the most part, were Confederate sympathizers while their Cousin 
Abe was trying to hold the Union together. The book does contribute, 
however, a correction to the vast amount of what has been written 
and said in the President’s biographies. It disputes the hitherto believed 
bit of Lincoln lore that the President’s grandmother was Elizabeth 
Winter, and proves by records that she was Bathsheba Herring, who 
married Captain Abraham Lincoln in Rockingham County, Virginia, 
in 1770. 

This book is replete with illustrations, old records, and anecdotes 
of the Lincoln family; is well indexed; and contains a chronology of 
the Virginia Lincolns. In 1927 when twenty stations were mapped out 
on what was to be known as the “Lincoln Shrine Trail,’’ Station Five 
was the Jacob Lincoln home on Linville Creek. To this Shrine many 
pilgrims come each year in search of information concerning the family 
of the martyred President. Hamlin Garland, Ida Tarbell, Dr. William 
E. Barton, and Carl Sandburg, authorities and romanticists of the 
Lincoln era, were among the many pilgrims who found new material 
and a greater inspiration on Linville Creek. 


Recent Accessions to the State 
Department of Archives 
and History 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE ALLEGHANY HiGH SCHOOL AT THE BLUE SUL- 
PHUR SPRINGS, VircIniA (Greenbrier County), Board of Trustees. (Rich- 
mond, Virginia: Dispatch Steam Power Press, 1859.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 3111 CouNTIEs IN 48 StaTEs. By C. Stewart Peter- 
son. (Baltimore, Maryland: the Author, 1946.) 


THomas RITCHIE, A STUDY IN VIRGINIA Po.itics. By Charles Henry 
Ambler. (Richmond, Virginia: Bell Book & Stationery Company, 
1913.) 


Ye KINGDOME oF ACCAWMACKE—17TH CENTURY. By Jennings Cropper 
Wise; (Richmond, Virginia: Bell Book & Stationery Company, 1911.) 


SKETCHES OF WESTERN METHODISM. By Rev. James B. Finley. (Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: Methodist Book Company, 1855.) 


THE MANSIONS OF VIRGINIA, 1706-1776. By Thomas Tileston Water- 
man. (Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1946.) 


PRESENCE OF A LADY—Mount VERNON, 1861-1868. By Dorothy Troth 
Muir. (Washington, D. C.: Mount Vernon Publishing Company, 1946.) 

J. E. B. Stuart, a CHARACTER SKETCH. By H. H. Smith. (Ashland, 
Kentucky: the Author.) A gift by Roy Bird Cook. 


Rosert E. Lee, A CHARACTER SKETCH. By H. H. Smith. (Blackstone, 
Virginia: the Author.) A gift by Roy Bird Cook. 


THE MIngeaR Famity. By C. J. Maxwell. (the Author.) Gift by Miss 
Virginia Cork. 


THE BONNIFIELD FaMILy. By C. J. Maxwell. (The Author.) Gift by 
Miss Virginia Cork. 


TENTH LEGION TITHABLES—ROCKINGHAM Dutvislon—ROCKINGHAM 
County, Vircinta, 1792. By Harry M. Strickler, Compiler. (Luray, 
Virginia: the Author, 1930.) Gift by Ross B. Johnston. 


THE LINCOLNS IN VirGInia. By John W. Wayland. (Staunton, Vir- 
ginia: McClure Printing Company, 1946.) 


Woopv—Woops Excnuance. (Book I, Vol. I). By Katie-Prince Ward 
Esker. (Washington, D. C.: the Author, 1947.) 


THE Forest Rose, A TALE OF THE FRONTIER. By Emerson Bennett. 
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(Lancaster, Ohio: Mallory Printing Company, 1850). Gift by Roy Bird 
Cook. 


RAILROADING FROM THE REAR END. By S. Kip Farrington, Jr. (Toron- 
to: Green and Company, 1947.) Gift by R. H. Smith, president of N. 
& W. R. R. 


Lost MEN or AMERICAN History. By Stewart H. Holbrook. (New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1946.) 


THE Rrxey GENEALOGY. By Randolph Ricton Rixey. (Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia: J. B. Bell Company, 1933.) 


A Trip From NEw YorK TO THE FALLS OF ST. ANTHONY IN 1845, By 
NATHANIEL FisH Moore. (A Diary) Edited by Stanley Pargellis, and 
Ruth Lapham Butler. (Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago Press, 
1946.) 


EXPERIMENT IN REBELLION. By Clifford Dowdey. (Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1946.) 


Lyp1ia Bartey. By Kenneth Roberts. (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1947.) 


MEMORIALS OF METHODISM. By Rev. William W. Bennett. (Richmond, 
Virginia: the Author, 1871.) 


THE NEw WorLpD—FiIrRST PICTURES OF AMERICA. By Stefan Lorant. 
(New York: Duell, Sloan & Pierce, 1946.) 


WEST VIRGINIA AUTHORS: 


WILLS, APPRAISALS, SALES & SETTLEMENTS, CABELL CouNTY, 1809- 
1853. By Marjorie Templeton. (Huntington, West Virginia: the Author, 
1946.) Gift by Author. 


Give Him TO THE ANGELS—STORY OF HARRY GREB. By James R. Fair. 
(New York: Smith & Durrell, 1946.) 


Have-a-Look Porms. By Boyd Wees. (Elkins, West Virginia: Pri- 
vately printed, 1946.) 


I CuHoosrt FreEDOM. By Victor Kravchenko. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1946.) 


Davin CurTIS DEFOREST AND THE REVOLUTION OF BUENOS AIRES. By 
Benjamin Keen. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1947.) 


LonELY APPLES—PorEms. By Gertie Stewart Phillips. (Dallas, Texas: 
Kaleidograph Press, 1942.) 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS PERTAINING PRINCIPALLY TO 
BERKELEY AND JEFFERSON COUNTIES: 


BERKELEY FEMALE SEMINARY—Report Cards—Lorene Flick. 
Letter: Governor F. H. Pierpont to Hon. W. H. H. Flick (1889). 


Famity Recorps—Van Meter Family—1785. 


23 
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Reports—Ordnance Department (Harpers Ferry), 1832, 1845, 1847, 
1850, 1854, 1855. 


Map—Harper’s Ferry—1869—Under direction of S. Howell Brown. 
Unitep States District Court TRIAL Dockets: Charleston, 1882, 1884; 
Clarksburg, 1884. 


Unirep States District ATTORNEY Docket (Indexed): Parkersburg, 
Charleston. 


Ex-Governor Homer A. Holt, before leaving for New York where he 
has now taken up his residence, deposited with the Department of 
Archives and History a file of his personal papers including public 
correspondence, items dealing with his term of office as Governor. In 
addition, he deposited in the Library a number of items which are 
as follows: 


KENTUCKY, A GUIDE TO THE BLUE Grass STATE. Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1939.) 


VERMONT, A GUIDE TO THE GREEN MounTAIn State. Work Projects 
Administration. (Boston, Mass.: Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 1937.) 


NortH CAROLINA, A GUIDE TO THE OLD Mountain State. Work Pro- 
jects Administration. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1939.) 


FLormA, A GUIDE TO THE SOUTHERNMOST STATE. Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1939.) 


INVENTORY OF THE CHURCH ARCHIVES OF WEST VIRGINIA. (Protestant 
Episcopal Church.) Works Progress Administration. (Wheeling, W. Va.: 
Diocese of West Virginia, 1939.) 


INVENTORY OF THE CouNTY ARCHIVES OF WEST VIRGINIA, TAYLOR 


County, No. 46. Works Progress Administration. (Charleston, W. Va.: 
Historical Records, 1939.) 


CALENDAR OF THE WILLIAM E. STEVENSON LetTrTEers. Works Progress 
Administration. (Charleston, W. Va.: Historical Records, 1939.) 


CALENDAR OF THE ARTHUR I. BoREMAN LETTERS. Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. (Charleston, W. Va.: Historical Records, 1939.) 


CEMETERY READINGS IN WEST VIRGINIA, Marion County, Lin- 
COLN AND Paw Paw MacistTerraL Districts. Works Progress Admin- 
istration. (Charleston: Historical Records, 1939.) 


CEMETERY READINGS IN WEsT VirGINIA, CABELL County. Works Prog- 
ress Administration. (Charleston: Historical Records, 1940.) 


HISTORY OF CONSOLIDATION CoAL CoMPANyY, 1864-1934. By Charles 
E. Beachley. (New York: Consolidation Coal Co., Inc., 1934.) 


INVENTORY OF THE COUNTY ARCHIVES OF WEST VIRGINIA, PENDLETON 


County, No. 36, Works Progress Administration h : Hi 
ical Records, 1939. . (Charleston: Histor- 


State History as Featured 
by the Press 


MAGAZINES: 


WEST VIRGINIA REVIEW (January, 1947), Montgomery—Dream of Her 
Pioneers, by Lottie S. Montgomery; (February-March, 1947), Clarks- 
burg—Jewel of the Hills; West Virginia’s Oil Industry, pt. 1, Joseph J. 
Eley. 


UrpPER OHIO VALLEY PIONEER (December, 1946), Joseph Doddridge 
and His “Notes” (map of Wellsburg by Joe Essington). 


THE SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY (January, 1947), Morals and the 
American Revolution, by Elizabeth Cometti. 


THE VIRGINIA MAGAZINE OF HIsToRY AND BiocrapHy (January, 1947), 
Tablet Unveiled to General Lee’s War Horse, “Traveller”; The Know- 
Nothing Party in Virginia, 1854-1856, by Philip Morrison Rice. 


MARYLAND HISTORICAL MAGAZINE (December, 1946), The Society of 
the Cincinnati, by Harrison Tilghman. 


THe AMERICAN ARCHIVIST (January, 1947), Model Bill for a State 
Archives Department; The Archivist’s One World, by Solon J. Buck. 


NATIONAL GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY QUARTERLY (September, 1946), 
Abstracts of Revolutionary War Pensions Application (continuously 
published since March, 1929 (Volume XVII, No. 1), by Dr. Gaius Brum- 
baugh. 


THE JOURNAL OF SOUTHERN History (November, 1946), An Analysis 
of Some Reconstruction Attitudes, by T. Harry Williams; The Virginia 
Central Railroad at War, 1861-1865, by Charles W. Turner. 


MAGAZINE OF THE JEFFERSON COUNTY HISTORICAL SocieTy (December, 
1946), Album of Historic Homes, III: Beall Air, Cedar Lawn, Boyhood 
Home of Governor E. Willis Wilson, Hawthorn, Westwood, by Henry T. 
McDonald, and others; School Superintendents of Jefferson County, by 
Henry M. Sydnor; Our Link Ancestry in America, by Rev. John William 
Link. 

THe Onto STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL QUARTERLY (Janu- 
ary, 1947), From Pittsburgh to Shawnee Town, 1819, edited by William 
D. Hoyt, Jr. 
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NEWSPAPERS: 


Tue ApvocaTe (Parsons), My Memories of Hu Maxwell, by Mrs. Hu 
Maxwell, February 20. ; 


CHARLESTON DaiLy Matt, Battleship “West Virginia’s” Bell Given to 
State Museum by Navy, January 5; State Renaming Ballot Awaited; 
Pot Shots Fly From Two Virginias, January 23. 


CHARLESTON GAZETTE, Microfilming History, February 2; Meadows 
Given Battleship [USS West Virginia] Photos, February 2; West Vir- 
ginia’s Only Four-Star Admiral [Charles Philip Snyder] Retires from 
U. S. Navy, February 14. 


THe CLay MESSENGER (Clay), Pioneers of Clay County, by Martha 
S. Nicols, February 25. 


FarirMoNT TIMES, Miss Dora Lee Newman Finds Copies of Old News- 
papers (Wheeling Argus) at Home of Brother Near Wheeling, Decem- 
ber 9; Miss Minnie Kendall Lowther, Well-Known Historian-News- 
paper Writer, Ill at Parkersburg Home, December 10; American His- 
torical Association Not to Take Part in “Horn Papers” Appraisal, De- 
cember 13; Isaih Prickett (Josiah) Scalped by Indians, January 29; 
Bill to Name State Historian and Archivist Endorsed by Marion His- 
torical Society, February 5; Captain James Booth, Early Settler in 
Northern West Virginia, February 7, from column Do You REMEMBER, 
by E. E. Meredith; Wesleyan Dean Discusses Work of Mound Makers, 
by James L. Hupp, December 9; Virginia Militia on Duty at Coon’s Fort, 
Revolutionary Days, by E. E. Meredith, December 16; Marion County 
Church Records Face Change—Investigation of Rev. J. W. Bonner Indi- 
cates Baptists First in Area, February 3. 


CLARKSBURG EXPONENT, Willyum’s Letter—to Mrs. Roy Bird Cook, 
State Historian and Archivist, on Microfilming Records, January 31. 


THE JEFFERSON REPUBLICAN (Ranson), The “Washington” Was First 
Real Steamboat Built at Wheeling, by E. E. Meredith, December 22; 
Virginia Militiamen Guarded the West Frontier From Indian Raids, 
by E. E. Meredith, December 29; West Virginia’s Capital at Law-Makin’ 
Time, January 26; Historical Group Will Appraise “Horn Papers’, by 
Peter C. Boyd, January 26; Old Iron Furnace, in JEFFERSON COUNTY’s 
TREASURED TALES, a series in four parts, by Mariana Smallwood, pt. 2, 
February 2; Freedom of Speech Limited Before Revolution Period, by 
E. E. Meredith, February 9; Civil War Recollections: Military Opera- 
tions in Jefferson County, in JEFFERSON CouNTY’s TREASURED TALEs, pt. 
3, February 9; Washington’s “Leave Me But a Banner” Rally-Cry to 
“Over-Mountain Boys’, by E. E. Meredith, February 23; West Vir- 
ginia’s Capital at Law-Makin’ Time, February 23; Life Was Weary, 
Trail Rugged, But Hardy Pioneers Blazed the Way, by E. E. Meredith, 
March 16; Old Harpers Ferry, by Mrs. H. T. McDonald, March 16. 
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Morcantown Post, Do Our Historians Have Holes in Their Socks? 
(a criticism of West Virginia historians for not assuming leadership 
in exploration of “Horn Papers”), by Bob Mellace, January 30. 


THE NICHOLAS REPUBLICAN, Nicholas County Pioneer Was Carrier of 
Important Dispatches for General Washington, February 20. 


THE PARKERSBURG SENTINEL, Story of Burning Springs, Pioneer in 
Oil Industry in America, (three chapters) I, December 12; Activity at 
Burning Springs and Early History of Oil Industry, II, December 13; 
Burning Springs Hotels Flourished in Oil Excitement of 80 Years Ago, 
III, December 14, by J. K. Roberts; More Proof That Oil Wells Were 
Drilled in Wirt County, reprint from Col. R. L. Pemberton’s History 
OF PLEASANTS COUNTY, January 7. 


PocaHONTAS TIMES (Marlinton), Some Local History, February 20, 27. 
THE ReEcIsTER (Shepherdstown), Big Blizzard of 1899, February 27. 


THE STATE SENTINEL (Fayetteville), Indians in West Virginia, by J. 
Haynes Miller, February 26. 


TimeEs-WEST VIRGINIAN (Fairmont), Historical Society Asks Support 
of Bill to Change Method of Selecting State Historian and Archivist, 
February 2. 


Wirt County JOURNAL (Elizabeth), A PIonEER History or WIrRT 
County, a serial by Tommie Sewell, February 28. 


Historical Notes 


Because two leading historians, Professor Alfred F. James 
and Dr. Julian Boyd, expressed doubt as to authenticity in 
their appraisals of the three-volume work, The Horn Papers: 
Early Westward Movement on the Monongahela and Upper 
Ohio, 1765-1795, published by the Greene County Historical 
Society (Pa.), the Institute of Early American History and Cul- 
ture of Williamsburg (Va.), and the William and Mary Quar- 
terly are sponsoring a study of the Papers by a competent com- 
mittee of historians. Representing the Institute on the com- 
mittee are Lester J. Cappon and Douglas Adair, editor of the 
William and Mary Quarterly. Others named to the committee 
are as follows: 


Franklin F. Holbrook, Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania; William B. Marye, Maryland Historical Society; 
Charles F. Jenkins, Historical Society of Pennsylvania; Fran- 
cis L. Berkeley, Virginia Historical Society; Lawrence Gipson, 
Pennsylvania Historical Society; Delf Norona, West Virginia 
Historical Society; Solon J. Buck, Archivist of the United 
States, chairman, in a private capacity. 

The Institute, which has the support of Mr. A. L. Moredock, 
President of the Greene County Society, has underwritten the 
expense of the investigation, and will publish the findings of 
the committee in the William and Mary Quarterly and in 
pamphlet form. 

In writing of the importance of the investigation, Mr. Nor- 
ona, stated: 

“West Virginia has more at stake than neighboring states 
in the appraisement, as Jacob Horn’s diary covers the explora- 
tion of the Tygart River and completely revolutionizes accepted 
history of northern West Virginia. 


“Historians of this state had spoken of early pioneers as be- 
ing the first white men in the Monongahela Valley, and Jacob 
Horn’s diary shows that he and John Hardman came to the 


junction of the Tygart Valley and West Fork Rivers in 1750 
and found evidence of earlier French settlements.” 
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Mrs. Roy Bird Cook, State Archivist and Historian, has an- 
nounced that the State Museum is now in possession of an- 
other USS West Virginia souvenir. The 1,400 pound brass 
ship’s bell, secured for the State by U.S. Senator Harley Kil- 
gore and Representative E. H. Hedrick on request of Governor 
Meadows, will be placed on a wooden base immediately inside 
the Museum entrance. Near by it will be the huge ensign 
which flew from the ship’s mast during its many Pacific en- 
gagements. 

Recently Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, chief of Naval 
operations and commander in chief of all American forces in 
the Central Pacific during World War II, sent Governor Mea- 
dows a series of forty-three Navy photographs showing in 
detail the USS West Virginia raised and being readied for 
action after her sinking at the Pearl Harbor disaster. 


Mr. John W. Fischer, editor of the Parkersburg Sentinel, 
has mailed to the editors of West Virginia History, several 
clippings entitled “Burning Springs, Pioneer in the Oil Indus- 
try in America.” From his letter accompanying the clippings, 
we quote: 

“The articles were written with the object of showing that 
wells were drilled for oil in the Parkersburg sector of this 
state many years before Colonel Drake drilled his famous well 
at Titusville, Pa. ... The little Kanawha Valley was the pio- 
neer oil field in America and these brief articles preserve the 
true and interesting facts of the beginning of this country’s 
great petroleum industry.” 

Mr. J. K. Roberts of Williamstown, West Virginia, is the 
author of the articles; and, according to Mr. Fischer, they are 
well authenticated. 


The January issue of The State and Local History News, 
published by The American Association for State and Local 
History, reports the Association adopted the following resolu- 
tion at its annual meeting in Washington: “It is the concensus 
of this meeting that a committee of this Association be ap- 
pointed and that this committee be empowered to take all nec- 
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essary steps to encourage and promote the promulgation of 
a nation-wide history week in 1947 thereby to increase the 
appreciation of history by the American public.” A very 
worthy idea, and one which, in our judgment, should gain 
whole-hearted support of every state and local historical 
society. 


Delf Norona, President of the West Virginia Historical 
Society, was guest speaker at the meeting of the West Augusta 
Historical and Genealogical Society at Parkersburg, Friday, 
January 31. President Norona’s subject was “Objectives of the 
West Virginia Historical Society.” He repeated this address 
on Monday, March 3, when paying an official visit to the Marion 
County Historical Society, Fairmont. Mr. Norona was at 
Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, on January 18, where he spoke 
to a gathering of the D.A.R. on “Dependents of Soldiers During 
the Revolution.” 


Dr. Roy Bird Cook, Vice President of the West Virginia 
Historical Society (Sixth District), recently addressed a spe- 
cial communication of West Virginia and Kentucky lodges at 
Charleston. His subject was “Early History of Free Masonry.” 


The current issue (December, 1946) of the Upper Ohio Val- 
ley Pioneer is devoted exclusively to an article on “Joseph 
Doddridge and His ‘Notes’.” A valuable feature of this excel- 


lent historical contribution is a sketch map of Wellsburg by 
Mr. Joe Essington. 


Dr. Festus P. Summers, past President of the West Virginia 
Historical Society and Chairman of the Department of History, 
West Virginia University, is writing a biography of William 
L. Wilson. The title of Dr. Summer’s book is William L. Wil- 
son: Spokesman of Free Government. 
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Charles Philip Snyder, West Virginia’s only four-star admir- 
al, retired on February 1 from the United States Navy, after 
a half century of distinguished service. His service began in 
1896 when, upon graduation from the Charleston High School, 
he entered the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis. He saw 
active duty in both World Wars. In World War I he com- 
manded the battleship Oregon, later the cruiser Minneapolis, 
and other cruisers, winning the Navy Cross for outstanding 
service. In 1933, he was named chief of staff of the U.S. Fleet 
and after serving for two years in this capacity, he was named 
president of the U.S. Naval War College at Newport, Rhode 
Island. Assigned to command battle forces of the fleet as a 
vice admiral in 1939, he was advanced to admiral in 1940, and 
_ in 1942, became inspector general of the fleet. When he retired 
he was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal by Presi- 
dent Truman. 


The West Virginia Society Sons of the American Revolution 
will hold its annual convention in Parkersburg, April 26. The 
program has not been announced. The Board of Management 
has nominated the following compatriots to serve as officers 
of the Society for the ensuing year, subject to the action of 
the delegates: 

President, Homer Gebhardt, Huntington; Vice-Presidents, 
Ernest L. Bailey, Charleston; John Q. Hutchinson, Beckley; 
E. Carl Langfitt, Parkersburg; Decatur H. Rodgers, Martins- 
burg; Wilbur S. Jones, Wheeling; Secretary-Treasurer, Taylor 
Vinson, Huntington; Registrar, W. Guy Tetrick, Clarksburg; 
Chancellor, Buford C. Tynes, Huntington; Historian, W. H. S. 
White, Shepherdstown; Chaplain, Rev. Frederick R. Wagner, 
Martinsburg. 

Board of Management: (three year term), Hugh Jarvis, 
Clarksburg; Lee C. Paull, Sr., Wheeling; (two year term), 
Elmer McDonald, Logan; Carl Varnum, Huntington; (hold- 
over members), Charles A. Ludey, Vienna; U. G. McClure, 
Charleston. 

National Trustee, John G. Williams, Parkersburg; Delegate 
at Large, W. Guy Tetrick, Clarksburg. 

Will H. Daniel, president, has announced the membership 
drive will continue until the 57th annual national congress of 
the organization to be held in Huntington, May 14 and 15. 


Contributors 


EvizaBeTH ANN WRICcK is a resident of Fairmont. She was graduated 
from the Fairmont High School in 1932; and received her A.B. in Edu- 
cation from Teachers College, that city, in 1936. Her contribution, 
“Dunmore—Virginia’s Last Royal Governor,” was submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the M.A. degree in the Faculty of 
the Graduate School of West Virginia University in 1937. 


Witt1am Henry MacInnis, a native of New York City, received his 
elementary education there and in Richmond, Virginia. After attend- 
ing Radford, Virginia, High School, he studied at several summer 
sessions of Radford State Teachers College and was a special student 
for one term at West Virginia University. He and his father, the late 
John T. Maginnis, founded the Radford News, a weekly, in 1912. He 
worked on the Lynchburg (Va.) News, Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer, 
Morgantown Post and Charleston Daily Mail before joining the editorial 
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